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It  is  not  customary  with  us  to  write  notices  of  selected 
songs ;  but  the  merits  of  the  present  publication  are  so 
numerous,  that  we  cannot  avoid  bringing  them  before 
the  public.  The  editor  is  a  gentleman  of  high  distinc¬ 
tion  and  celebrity  in  his  profession,  and  has  challenged  to 
mortal  combat  all  the  greatest  singers  of  the  day,  who 
have,  however,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  declined  to  meet  him; 
thus  depriving  mankind  of  one  of  the  finest  concerts 
that  has  ever  taken  place  since  the  fierce  contest,  so  elo¬ 
quently  narrated  by  Carew,  which  was  held  in  the  forest 
between  the  lutist  and  the  nightingale. 

The  world,  notwithstanding,  is  waxing  more  musical 
every  day.  Wherever  we  go,  we  are  more  or  less  regaled 
with  the  melody  of  “  Signoras  and  Signors.”  No  theatre 
can  now  prosper  unless  it  command  two  or  three  singers  of 
first-rate  celebrity — a  multitudinous  assortment  of  encore 
songs — an  excellent  reserve  of  operatic  performers — a 
choice  stock  of  the  most  admired  operas — and  a  well- 
selected  orchestra.  Go  to  an  evening  party,  and  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  held  “  among  the  highest  grades  or  the  lowest 
ranks,”  (vide  Preface  by  A.  Kay,  Esq.)  there  is  sure  to 
be  singing;  and  if  the  voice  of  the  singer  be  not  always 
the  most  exquisitely  modelled  in  the  world,  yet,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  we  derive  pleasure  from  the  effort.  Even  unto 
our  city  streets  hath  the  mania  descended,  and  shirtless 
and  homeless  mendicants  walk  along  “  in  glory  and  in 
joy,”  chjinting  to  the  four  winds  and  the  passers  by. 
Some  solitary  individuals  do  not  sing,  or  at  least  they  are 
not  suspected  by  the  world  to  possess  singing  propensi¬ 
ties,  but  such  persons  in  general  whistle,  and  when  they 
do  not  whistle,  they  are  accustomed  to  hum  over  within 
their  own  mouths,  and  for  their  own  private  gratifica¬ 
tion,  the  outlines  of  such  melodies  as  they  admire. 

Singing  is  happiness.  Why  all  the  foolish  speculations 
about  the  happiness  principle? — singing  is  happiness! 
Irom  all  ages,  the  ^d  men  eloquent  whom  we  have  read 
of,  were  men  who  loved  a  good  song,  or  a  good  psalm  :  go 
as  far  back  even  as  that  prince  of  Israel,  the  vene- 
lable  David.  Often,  when  his  duties  of  command  were 
over,  joyously  to  his  stately  hall  walked  he,  touching  to 
ofty  measures  the  sounding  harp,  till  inspiration  came 
ike  a  cloud  of  fire  over  his  heart  and  brain, — joy,  like 
madness,  poured  out  its  sparkles  from  the  clear  depths  of 
is  eyes,  and  the  aged  king  leapt  up  and  sung  the  measure 
0  his  own  dance.  What,  without  singing,  is  love?  How 

and  how  passionately  trembles 
®  hp,  of  the  listening  lover,  when,  reclining  on  mossy 
an  '  among  the  woods  in  the  calm  of  evening,  the  be- 
ove  of  his  affections  singeth  to  him  the  joy  of  her  heart; 
th  L  birds  of  that  wide  forest,  there  is  not  one 

.at  ath  such  tones  of  pathos,  and  passion,  and  delight, 
a*  ^  use  which  love  pours  out  from  its  altar  in  that  maid- 
^  reast !  \\  hat,  without  singing,  is  friendship?  Fame? 
upi  jiickening,  barren,  and  unbearable.  And  jollity? 

.  ®ad  letter  !  How,  in  the  name  of  the  Sangfuni  Sunc^ 


ioriim,  can  a  dozen  friends  sit  around  the  table,  with  the 
sparkling  mountain-dew,  or  the  dark  and  massy  wine, 
before  them,  and  feel  the  glory  of  gladness,  “  the  joy  of 
a  new  delight,”  and  no  song?  If  all  the  feelings  of  in¬ 
tense  and  almost  unbearable  happiness  that  have  been 
kindled  in  the  bosoms  of  boon  companions  by  means  of 
singing,  during  the  last  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-one 
years,  were  gathered  together,  assorted  by  a  cunning  hcatl, 
and  amalgamated  and  compounded  into  one  glorious  .and 
gorgeous  laugh,  one  mighty  and  stupendous  exclamation 
of  joy,  it  would,  we  are  certain,  overturn  the  universe, 
and  destroy  the  race  of  men.  Louder  than  a  thousand 
thunders  would  be  that  laugh  ;  and  we  have  heard  the 
thunder  of  one  autumn  day  make  the  leaves  of  the  forest 
trees  fall  to  the  ground,  and  shake  to  their  foundations 
the  very  mountains; — so  ponder  a  little  while,  gentle 
reader,  on  the  idea  of  a  thousand  thunders,  and  think  of 
the  effect  of  that  one  all-omnipotent  laugh — that  immor* 
tal  cachinnation. 

What  is  religion  without  singing  ?  Listen  to  the  holy 
psalm  lifted  up  in  solemn  praise  to  Goil  from  the  body 
of  the  church.  There  are  many  old  men  there,  now 
giving  their  tremulous  voices  to  the  sacred  song,  whose 
grey  heads  will,  ere  long,  be  laid  in  the  grave  ;  and  there 
are,  at  this  very  moment,  glad  glimpses  of  heavenly  hap¬ 
piness  about  their  hushed  spirits,  and  their  litted-up 
thoughts  are  far  away  in  that  distant  region,  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.” 
And  in  death?  How  sublimely  solemn  the  hymn  chant¬ 
ed  over  the  body  of  the  dead,  whether  heard  in  mighty 
cathedrals,  dedicated  to  the  Catholic  faith,  mingling  with 
the  sacred  pathos  of  the  low  organ,  amid  the  pom  psof  show, 
and  the  lavishings  of  wealth,  and  the  luxuries  of  sorrow 
— or  the  psalm  sung  in  a  humble  English  village  by  the 
parish  clerk,  who  walks  at  the  head  of  the  ghiomy  pro¬ 
cession  of  weeping  mourners,  heard  by  itself  in  most 
solemn  stillness  ;  for  there  is  not  a  word  spoken  at  that 
moment  in  the  village,  for  they  all  sorrow  for  the  dead 
man,  w’ho  is  borne  along  to  his  grave,  and  who  was  well 
known  for  years  to  all. 

Singing  is  omnipotent it  rules  us  in  our  cradle— it 
delights  us  in  our  boyhood— it  excites  us  to  rapture  in 
our  manhood— it  soothes  and  consoles  us  in  our  old  age. 
In  the  moonshine  of  the  night,  and  the  sunshine  of  the 
day — in  joy  and  in  sorrow — in  prosperity  and  adversity 
— in  trouble  and  in  calm — in  war  and  peace— in  love  and 
hate — in  refinement  and  barbarism — in  cities  and  villages 
— in  palaces,  and  in  huts  of  the  poorest  poor — in  the 
hearts  of  the  gay,  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  melancholy — 
at  all  times,  and  among  all  nations,  and  climates,  and 
tongues,  the  voice  of  song  has  the  same  unlimited  domi¬ 
nion — the  same  universal  effect  on  the  heart  of  man. 
Napoleon,  in  his  stormiest,  sternest,  and  most  tumultuous 
ebullitions  of  passion— however  gloomy,  morose,  and  dis¬ 
contented— was  at  once  lulled 'in to  a  temporary  calm  by 
the  singing  of  one  whom  he  loved.  Rousseau  and  Ro¬ 
bert  Burns,  when  dying,  desired  to  feel  and  behold  the 
sunshine  of  day; — they  saw  and  heard  in  it  the  low 
breathings,  the  sweet  singing,  of  some  blewed  sacrcfi . 
melody, 
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It  is  useless  to  attempt  the  analyzation  of  that  which 
never  has  been*  or  can.be  analyzed  ;  for,  like  Beauty,  it 
exists  under  so  many  incomprehensible  varieties  and  com* 
binations,  and  is  so  differently  esteemed  by  different  in¬ 
dividuals,  under  different  circumstances,  that  it  must  ever 
be  impossible  to  pronounce  the  precise  and  distinct  limit 
and  extent  of  the  varieties  of  melody.  The  most  simple 
explanation  seems  to  be  this  : — Whatever  gives  pleasure 
to  the  ear,  is  musical  ;  whatever  gives  pain,  is  not  mu¬ 
sical.  So  of  Beauty; — Whatever  delights  the  eye,  is 
beautiful ;  whatever  is  felt  to  be  disgusting,  is  not  beauti¬ 
ful.  But,  lest  we  offend  the  metaphysicians,  and  fatigue 
ourselves,  we  hasten  to  offer  a  few  words  concerning  the 
book  of  A.  Kay,  Esq. 

Most  gentle  and  pensive  reader  !  thou  mayst  purchase 
this  book  for  the  small  price  of  threepence  ;  which  sum 
thou  mayst  arrive  at  by  commuting  a  bank  note  into  sil¬ 
ver,  and  one  of  the  pieces  of  silver  into  copper. 

A.  Kay,  Esq.  is  himself  an  author  of  songs,  though, 
from  **  modesty  and  delicacy  of  disposition,”  he  has  not, 
we  perceive,  published  them  in  his  book.  We  almost 
suspect  that  he  does  not  particularly  excel  in  this  species 
of  composition  ;  and  at  this  we  are  not  astonished,  as  men 
of  the  higher  order  of  genius  are  not,  in  general,  very 
good  writers  of  songs.  He  has,  however,  written  a  Pre¬ 
face  to  his  Collection,  which  is  full  of  the  most  eloquent 
writing  we  have  met  with  in  modern  times.  We  shall 
quote  from  this  Preface  the  challenge  which  he  originally 
intended  to  send  to  Mr  Braham  and  others.  He  did  not 
send  it  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  sent  each  a  written 
challenge,  rather  differently  worded  : 

“  I,  Alexander  Kay,  Esq.,  Vocal  Champion  of  Gr^at 
Britain,  in  accordance  with  the  most  innate  and  sincere 
wishes  of  tens  of  thousands  of  my  intimate  acquaintances, 
from  the  highest  ranks  of  society  down  to  the  lowest 
grades,  do  hereby  valiantly  challenge  the  following  real 
or  pretended  singers — (the  meeting  to  take  place  in  Cor-  ' 
by*8  Hotel,  Old  Horse  Wynd,  Edinburgh,  second  flat)  ! 
—viz.  Braham,  Sinclair,  Sapio,  Wood,  and  Anderson,  | 
gentlemen  who  are  esteemed  to  be  first-rate  singers  on  j 
the  London  Boards,  to  a  trial  of  our  respective  merits  as  j 
singers,  for  the  honour  of  a  Scotsman,  being  at  the  head  | 
of  this  most  seraphic  science,  (as  all  the  other  arts  and  i 
sciences  are  headed  by  my  countrymen.”) 

Alexander  Kay,  Esq.  had  intended  to  have  affixed  his 
portrait  to  this  advertisement,  and  had  prepared  a  short 
history  of  his  life,  with  numerous  ]>assages  from  his  Diary. 
We  are  sorry  he  was  induced  to  forego  his  challenge.  We 
give  his  motives  below,  which  he  added  in  a  Postscript. 

“  P.  S.  At  the  same  time,  to  show  the  nobility  and  mag¬ 
nanimity  of  my  soul,  the  delicacy  of  my  disposition,  and 
the  true  kindness  of  my  heart,  in  not  taking  the  lofty 
and  dignified  station  my  genius  entitles  me  to,  I  hereby 
declare  that  I  will  not  challenge  these  gentlemen,  who 
are  fully  aware  of  my  great,  unrivalled,  and  celestial  ; 
powers  as  a  singer,  and  had  rather  not  lose  the  notoriety  I 
they  have  acquired,  which  they  will  assuredly  do,  if  they 
will  allow  me  to  bring  it  to  public  contest ;  that  I  will 
accept  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds,  not  as  a  hribe^  | 
but  as  a  merited  reward  for  my  great  generosity  in  not 
pressing  this  challenge,  so  that  they  may  reap  and  enjoy  | 
the  benefit  of  that  name  which  they  at  present,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  possess,  and  which,  I  am  confident,  would  j 
quite  fall  into  the  shade,  while  my  voice  and  appearance,  ! 
from  their  luminous  effects,  would  cast  an  undying  splen¬ 
dour  on  the  musical  world.  A.  Kay,  Esq.” 

This  illustrious  individual  afterwards  did  the  city  of 
Glasgow  the  honour  of  paying  it  a  visit*  He  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  rapturous  manner  that  his  great  powers 
merited.  He  did  not  stay  long,  but  in  the  short  time  he 
was  there,  his  active,  enterprising,  and  untiring  spirit 
induced  him  to  see  all  the  marvels  of  that  marvellous  city. 
We  arc  glad  to  learn,  that  it  is  Mr  Kay  s  intention  to 
publish  his  observations  in  a  book  of  six  volumes,  which 
we  have  no  doubt  will  establish  his  character  for  that 


superior  judgment,  minute  and  accurate  observation 
profound  remark,  dignified  philosophy,  and  refined  ima! 
gination,  which  we  know  him  to  possess.  Mr  Kay’s 
short  allusion,  in  the  preface  before  us,  to  his  reception  in 
Glasgow,  is  expressive  and  powerful :  “  My  enterprising 
spirit  prompted  me  to  visit  Glasgow  lately,  where  I  gave 
some  public  evening  concerts,  which,  I  am  happy  to  sav 
went  off  with  the  most  unparalleled  applause ;  and  which 
prove  (showing  at  the  same  time  the  great  good  sense  and 
discrimination  of  the  Glasgow  audience)  that  I  have  the 
finest  talents  for  sir^^og,  far  superior  to  any  mortal  that 
has  ever  appeared  In  public.  My  stay  was  short,  hut,  limit¬ 
ed  as  it  was,  I  was  introduced  to  all  the  wonders  and 
beauties  of  that  celebrated  town.  My  heart  was  also 
made  prisoner  by  a  young  lady  of  high  rank  ;  but,  like 
Tasso,  I  loved  in  vain.  One  of  my  best  songs  is  on  this 
subject.” 

Our  readers  may  possibly  think  that  A.  Kay,  Esq.  has, 
in  some  parts  of  his  preface,  expressed  himself  too  egotist¬ 
ically.  This  is  perhaps  true  ;  but  vanity  is  very  often 
an  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  and  many  men  of  the  great¬ 
est  genius  and  most  exalted  virtue  have  been  self- idolaters. 
We  need  not  enquire  into  the  history  of  men  of  past  days, 
but  merely  look  around  us  among  living  men.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  excepted,  all  the  poets,  and  painters,  and  sculptors, 
and  actors,  and  singers  of  eminence,  are  vain  and  egotist¬ 
ical. — Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Sevvel  Stokes,  among 
poets;  Etty,  among  painters;  Campbell,  among  sculptors; 
Macready,  among  actors;  A.  Kay,  Esq.,  and  Braham, 
among  singers;  and,  among  our  periodicals  too,  doth  not 
the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal  love  to  behold  its  own 
blessed  and  beaming  countenance  reflected  in  all  its  beauty 
from  the  mirror  of  Fame,  as  dearly  and  passionately  as 
ever  wild  deer  that  hath  discovered  its  own  lovely  shadow 
in  some  lonely  desert  spring,  and  goeth  down  daily  from 
its  high  home  among  the  mountains  to  gaze  on  the  stately 
head  and  antlered  brow  of  the  beauteous  stranger,  whom 
all  the  deep  love  of  its  yearning  heart  cannot  wuu  from  its 
kingly  repose  in  the  crystal  depths  below? 

We  take  leave  of  our  author  with  feelings  of  the  sin- 
cerest  respect  and  admiration,  hoping  that  all  our  readers, 
w'ho  can  afford  to  spare  the  sum  of  threepence  from  their 
yearly  income,  will  assist  in  promoting  the  progress  of 
literature,  by  purchasing  this  judicious  and  excellent  se¬ 
lection  of  songs. 


The  Exiles  of  Palestine  :  A  Tale  of  the  Holy  Land,  By 

the  Author  of  “  Letters  from  the  East,”  &c.  3  vols. 

Saunders  and  Otley.  London.  1831. 

We  do  not  know  if  we  should  be  quite  justified  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  public  appetite  for  novels  has  altogether  passed 
away  ;  but  certainly  its  craving  is  less  violent  than  it 
was  some  years  ago.  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
literature,  as  well  as  in  the  other  affairs  of  life  ;  and  if 
the  novelist  does  not  take  advantage  of  it  when  it  sets  in 
favour  of  his  own  favourite  pursuit,  he  runs  the  risk  of 
having  his  labours  neglected,  while  the  taste  of  the  read¬ 
ing  public  is  engaged  upon  some  other  subject,  for  the 
time  of  more  fascinating,  though  perhaps  of  equally  eva¬ 
nescent,  interest.  The  genius  of  the  Great  Unknown  not 
only  revived  the  public  taste  for  works  of  fiction,  hut 
elevated  it  to  a  pitch  beyond  what  it  had  hitherto  reached ; 
a  new  tone  also  was  given  to  this  species  of  writing, — »t 
became  more  natural  and  more  instructive,  as  well  as 
more  pleasing,  than  the  puling  sentimentalism  and  the 
incredible  romance  which  filled  the  circulating  libraries 
of  former  generations  ;  and,  what  may  be  considered  as 
a  still  greater  triumph,  it  enlisted  in  its  service  many  of 
the  most  talented  men  of  the  age.  In  short,  novel-read¬ 
ing,  instead  of  being  u  deleterious  drug,  eagerly  sought 
after  only  by  the  victims  of  a  depraved  appetite  and  dis¬ 
eased  imagination,  had  become,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
wholesome  food  of  the  sane  and  the  industrious.  Men  of 
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all  professions,  and  of  high  accomplishments,  thought  it 
no  shame  to  own  that  they  had  derived  much  amusement,  | 
and  even  information — information,  too,  of  the  most  j 
useful  kind,  resulting  from  a  skilful  and  graphic  delinea-  ! 
tion  ofcliaracter — from  the  works  of  the  Great  Romancer, 
and  of  some  of  his  more  successful  imitators.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  vein  which  he  discovered  has  yet  been 
exhausted.  Indeed,  Sir  Walter  Scott  possesses  an  advan¬ 
tage  as  a  novelist  in  one  sense  independent  of  his  general 
excellence  as  a  writer  of  great  and  fascinating  talent ; 
and  this  advantage  consists  in  his  system  being  founded, 
not  on  the  passing  follies  of  the  day, — not  on  the  ground¬ 
work  of  romance, — of  an  ideal  or  of  a  factitious  state  of 
iociety _ but  in  nature,  common  to  all,  and  easily  appre¬ 

ciated  by  all.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  novels  of  the  Sir 
Walter  Scott  school  will  never  fail  to  obtain  a  popular¬ 
ity  equal  to  their  merit,  in  spite  of  the  fluctuations  of  1 
public  taste  with  regard  to' other  schools  of  less  solid  pre¬ 
tensions. 

The  “  Exiles  of  Palestine”  is  a  tale  of  chivalry,  founded  j 
upon  one  of  the  most  romantic  incidents  in  all  history. 
When  the  empire  of  the  Crusades  was  completely  broken 
down,  and  the  capture  of  Ptolemais  or  Acre  had  left  the 
Christians  iiostronghold  in  the  East,  a  small  band  of  knights 
took  possession  of  a  petty  fortress,  the  castle  of  Pelegrino, 
which  they  defended  for  some  time  with  the  most  deter¬ 
mined  bravery,  and  with  singular  success,  against  the  whole 
power  of  the  Saracens.  The  achievements,  the  loves,  and 
the  sufferings,  of  this  little  band,  our  author  describes 
with  much  warmth  of  feeling  and  eloquence  of  language. 
His  story  is  somewhat  meagre.  A  (Christian  lady,  the 
orphan  sister  of  Sir  Philip  Audeley,  a  Knight  Hospitaller, 
accompanies  him  to  Palestine,  and  refuses  to  leave  him, 
when  he  assumes  the  command  of  the  forlorn  fortress  of 
SebastC*.  The  lord  of  St  Floure,  also  a  knight  of  St 
John,  entertains  a  secret  affection  for  this  Lady  Isobel — 
she  loves  him — but  the  vow  of  his  order  places  an  im¬ 
passable  barrier  between  them.  •  The  Sultan  likewise, 
Melee  Seraph,  who  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  lady  at  the 
storming  of  Acre,  falls  deeply  in  love  with  her,  and  at 
length  goes  to  assist  in  person  at  the  siege  of  Sebastc, 
where  Isobel  was  shut  up  with  her  brother  and  his  little 
band  of  devoted  warriors.  She  afterwards  falls  into  the 
hands  of  Seraph,  who,  however,  treats  her  honourably, 
and  offers  her  his  crown,  Avhich  she  rejects.  IMeanwhile, 
the  lord  of  St  Floure,  Avho  had  been  severely  Avounded 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Melee  Seraph,  is  saA'ed  from  death 
by  the  devoted  attachment  of  a  Saracen  girl  of  rank, 
Ithale,  Avhose  affection  he  is  induced  to  return  after  a 
false  report  had  reached  him  that  Isobel  Avas  about  to 
become  the  bride  of  the  Sultan.  Sir  Philip  Audeley  is 
at  last  killed,  just  as  he  has  succeeded  in  rescuing  his 
sister  from  the  hands  of  Melee  Seraph.  Isobel  returns 
to  Cyprus,  and  dies.  St  Floure,  in  consideration  of  his 
services  to  the  cause  of  the  cross  in  Palestine,  is  relieved 
by  the  Pope,  and  the  Grand  Master  of  his  order,  from  his 
vow  of  celibacy,  and  marries  Ithale,  Avho  turns  Chris¬ 
tian.  The  other  characters  are  hurried  off  the  stage  in 
different  Avays,  Avith  as  little  ceremony  as  is  usual  among 
romance  Avriters,  and  then  we  come  to  these  two  interest- 
iog  little  Avords,  “  the  end.” 

AVe  are  aAvare  that  this  slight  sketch  of  its  someAvhat 
Meagre  story  Avill  convey  to  the  reader  a  A’ery  inadequate 
idea  of  the  “  P^xilcs  of  Palestine.”  The  great  merit  of 
tbe  tale  consists  in  the  author’s  powerful  delineation  of 
c  laracters,  and  his  beautiful  description  of  scenes  oA’er 
which  he  himselt  has  wandered,  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
'r  calculated  to  excite  in  the  breast 

®  the  poet  and  the  Christian.  These  descriptions  are  to 

the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book,  and  they  give  it  a 
'  ue  which  belongs  to  few  of  the  modern  works,  Avhether 
®  romance  or  history,  Avhose  scene  is  in  the  Holy  Land. 

,  very  pretty  pieces  of  poetry  are  interspersed 

roughout  the  Avork.  We  can  only  afford  room  for  the 
lolIowlTig  swe^t  line* : 


‘‘  I  said  the  floAver  would  bloom  no  more, 

That  wither’d  yesterday ; 

That  morning  dews  would  ne’er  restore 
My  lovely  rose  of  May. 

The  future  was  too  cold  a  thing 
In  my  sweet  dream  to  be : 

The  present  rose,  the  present  spring, 

Are  all  of  life  to  me. 

I  do  remember  well  my  grief. 

When  died  my  flower— and  then 
My  joy,  when  time  brought,  leaf  by  leaf, 

As  sweet  a  flower  again. 

And  then  I  said,  ‘  Farewell,  despair, 

Thou  art  no  guest  for  me ; 

Whate’er  I  lose  of  bright  or  fair, 

I  hope  again  to  see.’ 

Alas !  I’a  c  often  wept  since  then, 

And  death  has  robb’d  my  bowers  ; 

Rut  even  amidst  the  gi'iefs  of  men, 

I’a’c  comfort  found  in  floAvers. 

For,  if  the  bloom  of  loA’’e  be  brief, 

And  if  Fame’s  croAvn  be  riven, 

I  Avould  not  mourn  life’s  fading  leaf. 

Rut  look  for  spring  in  heaven.” 

In  conclusion,  Ave  do  Mr  Came  only  justice  when  Ave 
say,  that  in  the  volumes  before  us  he  has  giA'en  proofs  of 
a  powerful  imagination — an  intimate  acquaintance  Avith 
the  scenes  Avhich  he  describes,  and  with  the  manners  of 
tlie  period  to  Avhich  his  story  refers ;  and  also  of  that  rare 
.art  of  interesting  us  in  his  dramatis  personce,  Avhich  more 
than  any  thing  else  qualifles  a  novel  writer  for  obtaining 
the  honours  of  his  class. 


A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language.  By  C.  F.  Becker, 
M.  D.  London.  John  Murray.  1830.  8vo.  Pp. 
•270. 

It  Avould  require  a  long  lecture  to  explain  the  princi¬ 
ples,  and  do  justice  to  the  merits,  of  this  Grammar,  and 
probably  our  readers  Avould  give  us  little  thanks  for  our 
pains.  A  general  notion  on  these  subjects  may,  however,' 
be  obtained  by  a  perusal  of  the  folloAving  extract  from  the 
author’s  preface  : 

“  The  German  grammars  Avhich  have  been  hitherto  pul)- 
lished  for  the  use  of  Englishmen,  adhere  to  a  method  de- 
riv'ed  from  the  German  grammarians  of  the  last  century, 
Avho  endeavoured  to  arrange  their  obserA’ations  according  to 
the  antiquated  forms  of  the  Latin  grammar  of  that  period. 
That  method  has  long  been  found  quite  improper  in  Ger¬ 
man  grammar ;  for,  whilst  it  was  followed,  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  structure  of  the  language  remained  unknown  ; 
rules  Avhich  are  extremely  sim])le  Avere  rendered  very  com¬ 
plicated  ;  and,  above  all,  the  study  of  the  language  Avas 
made  notoriously  difficult  to  foreigners. 

“  In  the  meantime,  some  German  grammarians,  among 
Avhom  the  greatest  merit  is  unquestionably  due  to  Dr  J. 
Grimm,  have  opened  a  new  road  to  the  study  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  language,  by  their  historical  investigations  into  the 
ancient  Teutonic  tongue,  and  by  their  comparison  of  the 
different  languages  and  dialects  ueriA^ed  from  that  common 
source.  At  the  same  time,  the  principles  of  general  gram¬ 
mar  have  been  very  successfully  elucidated  by  other  philo¬ 
sophical  enquirers,  among  Avhom  Baron  W.  von  Humboldt 
occupies  the  most  prominent  station.  The  author  of  this 
Avork^as  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  similar  researches. 
He  fli'st  endeiivoured  to  point  out  the  laws  of  the  formation 
of  Avords  in  the  German  language  ;  subsequently  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  language ;  and  the 
views  he  laid  <lown  in  these  writings  having  obtained  the 
approbation  of  his  countrymen,  he  has  recently  published 
a  grammar  of  the  German  language  for  the  use  of  Germans. 
Upon  that  Avork  the  present  German  grammar  has  been 
modelled,  Avith  such  additions,  omissions,  and  modilications, 
as  were  thought  expedient  in  accommodating  its  contents 
to  English  readers. 

In  teaching  German  to  foreigners,  the  author  is  in  the 
habit  of  first  placing  in  their  hands  the  grammatical  tables 
Avhich  form  the  appendix  to  this  AVork.  With  the  assistance 
of  these  tables  and  of  a  dictionary,  they  immediately  (1.  e. 


1 


THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL;  OR, 


without  any  previous  exercise  ot’  iiieinory  in  leiirning  <lc-  uncoiiipromising  in  his  demaiKls,  hut,  upon  rare  auj 
cleiisions,  coiijug.Ttions,  or  other  rules)  begin  to  translate  extraordinary  occasions,  is  willing  to  allow  a  moderate 
from  p:ngliah  into  German.  He  is  of  opinion  that  foreign-  jjidui^rence,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  prohibits  everv 
ers  will  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  (Jeriiiaii  language  in  the  c^jeess.  He  enforces  the  observance  of  tein 

most  expeditious  and  at  the  wme  time  the  most  correct  ^  showing  that  the  desire  for  intoxicati^ 

mnnnoT*  Ktr  mnlr  iticr  eiiP.n  ivif  h  »  rmnstHIlt  IV-  niivu,  ft 


will  at  first  discover  in  w^hat  respects  it  differs  from  other  reasoning  on  the  subject  he  confirms  by  narratin*^  the 
books  bearing  a  similar  title.  They  will  find  that  it  adopts  circumstances  of  a  “  few  cases  of  extreme  maligrdtv  ” 
the  formation  of  words  as  the  fecundation  of  Gwmaii  gram-  intemperance  ;  enough,  we  should  conceive’tn 

mar  ;  that  lu  enlarging  upon  the  laws  ol  the  l.irmatiou  of  ;  ,he  tippler  pause,  and  endeavour  to  extricate  him 

words,  It  shows  their  intimate  connexion  With  the  laws  of  '  ^  «•'»=  uini, 

inflection,  that  it  deduces  from  the  same  source  the  gender  f  rom  so  destnictne  a  yoi  tex.  Of  the  enormous  evils, 

of  substantives,  the  explanation  of  which  lias  hitherto  hafiled  j  physical,  moral,  and  political,  produced  by  drunkenness, 
all  attempts  at  artificial  rules,  and  the  declension  of  sub-  i  no  one  can  have  any  doubt ;  the  only  difference  in  opinion 


all  attempts  at  artificial  rules,  and  the  declension  ot  siih- 
Htantives  and  adjectives,  for  which  each  grammar  has  pro¬ 
posed  a  peculiar  system,  but  which  is  now’  refhiced  to  its 
natural  simplicity;  and  that  it  does  away  with  the  long  list 
of  irregular  verbs,  which  have  ahvays  been  so  heavy  a  burden 
to  the  memory  of  students,  but  which  are  now  almost  all 
classed  in  a  few  regular  conjugations.  The  introduction  of 
the  author's  views  on  general  grammar  has  led  to  the  im- 


110  one  can  nave  any  uonui ;  ine  oiiiy  lunerence  in  opinion 
is  as  to  the  mode  of  cure.  We  consider  the  rcijime  pre¬ 
scribed  by  “  a  Physician”  in  the  “  Brief  Facts,”  as  very 
likely  to  produce  good  effects.  But  although  we  thus 
think  favourably  of  his  plan,  w’e  must  be  allowed  to 
tender  to  the  author  a  word  of  admonition  upon  the 
score  of  carelessness.  His  liltle  work  contains  several 


portant  distinction  between  national  and  relational  w’ords  ;  |  ^reat  violations  of  grammatical  rule ;  and  should  it  again 
in  c><insequence  of  which  the  rules  relative  to  jiroiiouns  and  '  be  put  to  press,  we  expect  to  see  it  freed  from  the  marks 
auxiliary  words  have  been  made  to  apiioar  i:i  a  runy  light ;  '  baste  aud  inaccuracy  which  at  present  deform  it, 
also,  to  a  new’  classification  of  cases,  of  the  relations  ex-  I 

pressed  by  them,  and  of  the  prepositions  which  are  employ-  |  jjj.  jj_i  j _ 

ed  instead  of  them.  The  laws  of  German  syntax  have  : 

been  simplified,  by  being  reduced  under  the  heads  of  throe  ;  lllustrafions  of  Surgical  Anatomy,  with  Explanatory  Re- 


combinations.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  subject  of 
compound  sentences ;  and  the  construction  of  sentences, 
which  always  appeared  extremely  difiicult  to  foreigners,  is 
explained  in  a  few  rules,  so  as  scarcely  to  hjave  any  room  for 
committing  errors. 

“  The  author  is  fully  aware,  that  in  introducing  to  the 
English  reader  a  gi’aminatical  terminology  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  new,  and  in  devoting  more  attention  than  is  usually 
done  to  the  theoretical  part  of  the  grammar,  he  incurs  the 


frenccs,  founded  on  the  Work  of  M,  Elandin,  By  John 
(j.  M.  Burt,  Surgeon  to  the  City  Dispensary,  Extra¬ 
ordinary  Member  of  the  Royal  IMedical  Society,  &c. 
Engraved  under  the  direction  of  the  Editor,  by  Messrs 
James  and  John  Johnstone.  Edinburgh.  Madachlau 
and  Stcw’art.  1831.  Nos.  I,  2,  3,  4. 

Mr  Burt,  in  introducing  to  our  notice  these  Illustra- 


risk  of  discouraging  many  of  those  who  wish  to  ac(|uire  \  tions,  very  justly  remarks,  that  “  among  the  many  use. 
only  a  practical  knowledgeof  the  language ;  but  hecan  posi-  j  fill  and  valuable  works  that  have  appeared  in  this  coun- 
tively  affirm  that  the  first  apiiarent  difficulties  b(?ing  over-  try,  illustrative  of  various  branches  of  medical  science,  it 


men,  appears  to  him  fully  to  show  the  practical  advantages 
of  the  method  which  he  recommends.” 


lication  of  these  Illustrations.  They  are  founded  chiefly 
on  the  celebrated  and  highly-esteemed  work  of  M. 
To  this  modest  and  manly  statement,  ive  have  only  to  l^bandin  ;  but  the  arrangement  of  that  distinguished 
add,  that  we  know  from  experience  that  Dr  Becker  is  author  has  been  extended  and  improved  by  the 

fully  borne  out  by  facts  in  all  be  has  said.  His  is  the  ot  several  plates  that  are  wanting  in  the  origi- 

only  grammar  of  any  modern  language,  at  once  philoso-  j  which  will  lender  the  present  illustrations  moie 

phical  and  practical,  that  has  yet  been  published.  Ills  i  complete.  e  have  several  numbers  of  Mr 

system  of  teaching  is  calculated  to  advance  the  pupil  ra-  j  iroik  before  us,  and  may  remark,  that  among 

pidly,  and  to  ground  him  firmly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  I  ^^^****  illiistiations,  those  representing  the  superficial  and 
German  language.  If  once  firmly  grounded  in  that  ‘*J*fp-seated  anatomy  of  the  neck,  and  the  front  and  side 
tongue  upon  our  author’s  system,  though  years  should  v*ews  of  the  axilla,  are  executed  with  great  spirit  and  fide- 
elapse  without  an  opportunity  of  exercising  our  know’-  comparing  them  with  the  original,  we  ha\e 

lodge  of  it,  the  command  of  it  will,  iieverlheless,  be  b^sitation  in  saying,  that  accommodated  as  the  refei* 
retained  fresh  as  ever.  ences  of  these  engravings  are  to  the  most  recent  nomen¬ 

clature  of  our  medical  schools,  they  will  be  found  far 

- more  useful  and  acceptable  to  the  British  student.  The 

.  r  illustrations  are  engraved  by  Messrs  James  and  John 

E riff  Facts  as  to  the  Effects  of  Intemperance  on  the  Phy^  Johnstone,  whose  talents  are  already  favourably  known 
steal  and  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man  :  Illustrated  by  a  the  public;  and  certainly  much  credit  is  due  to  Mr 
few  Cases  of  Extreme  Malignity,  By  a  Physician,  i  jjmq  fm-  superintending  the  publication  of  a  work  which 


J.  Dewar,  Perth,  1831. 


has  been  much  wanted,  and  w'hich  promises  to  be  a 
Temi-eraxceSocieties— of  Transatliintic^ origin— have  valuable  addition  to  the  libraries  of  the  medical  profei- 
of  late  years  been  planted  amongst  us ;  but,  like  some  • 

species  of  timber,  which  vegetates  and  ffourishes  best  in  j  - j! —  .  ■■ij.-  - k.  hu 

its  native  district,  although  they  have  gained  much  (  nr  Tt/r  ry 

gi’ound  in  the  country  where  they  are  indigenous,  they!  *  lts.—  f  ^  an  .  ix  on^rams,  y 

have  taken  but  slender  root  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  r..  j,  »  t  rn  til  t  Ann 

W.A  LoA  \Eiqlit  t  vloured  I UustratioHS  of  Lalla  Roohn,  JAonaon. 

We  naa  no  very  sanguine  hopes  or  their  success  Iromthe  i  ^  n  q  a 

first,  because  we  looked  upon  them  as  calling  on  us  to  [ 

exercise  an  unnecessary  degree  of  self-restraint.  The  i  The  first  of  these  works  is  the  production  of  a  young 
fundamental  principle  upon  which  those  Temperance  .  artist  of  an  original  and  powerful,  but  too  eccentric  turn 
Societies  are  established,  is  that  which  binds  their  mem-  j  of  mind.  He  has  many  strong  conceptions,  but  he  is  too 
bers  to  entire. abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors.  The  fond  of  wrapping  them  up  in  a  mantle  of  mystery,  which, 
author  of  the  little  work  now  before  us  is  not  quite  so  instead  of  increasing,  destroys  their  effect.  The  very  title 


Fine  Arts. —  Of  Man  :  Six  Monograms,  By  David 

Scott,  Edinburgh. 

Eight  Coloured  Illustrations  of  Lalla  Roohh,  London. 

C.  Stroud. 

The  first  of  these  works  is  the  production  of  a  young 
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he  has  given  to  the  six  drawings,  now  before  us,  shows  his  j  Let  us  lay  aside  all  metaphor.  The  Literary  Jour- 
foiidness  for  mysticism,  and  that  his  mind,  vigorous  as  it  xal,  established,  as  it  now  is,  in  public  favour,  and  a 
unquestionably  is,  has  not  yet  discovered  the  fact,  that  the  welcome  visitant  in  every  town  and  village  of  the  land, 
highest  degree  of  power  and  sublimity  is  always  found  in  is  about  to  pass  under  new  management,  in  consequcnco 
conjunction  with  the  most  perfect  simplicity.  As  far  as  we  of  our  approaching  departure  from  Edinburgh.  We  are 
can  judge,  the  object  which  he  has  in  view  is,  to  illustrate,  persuaded  that  the  change  will  be  for  the  better.  We  feel 
by  means  of  some  pictorial  representations,  the  perpetual  confident  that  aflditlonal  vigour  and  spirit  will  be  infused 
struggling  of  man’s  spirit,  to  pierce  through  the  mists  of  into  the  Jopiinal  in  consequence.  It  is  almost  needless 
niateriality,  and  to  grasp  at  something  beyond,  something  to  request  that  they  who  have  heretofore  held  it  in  esteem, 
of  the  mighty  and  unknown  hereafter.  The  idea  isadaring  j  will  continue  to  stand  by  it  until  they  see  its  energies 
one,  Jind  has,  in  at  least  two  instances,  been  executed  in  a  !  decaying,  its  enthusiasm  diminished,  its  impartiality  im- 
very  bold  and  impressive  manner.  The  monogram,  repre-  paired,  itsspirit  of  buoyancy  depressed.  Under  the  arrange- 
senting  the  young  man,  in  the  pride  of  his  physical  and  merits  now  entered  into,  no  such  result  can  take  place, 
intellectual  strength,  intensely  gazing  on  the  skull,  held  in  The  voice  of  Old  Cerberus  may  be  dumb,  and  the  Editor 
the  hand  of  the  old  wizard,  as  if  by  that  gaze  he  could  tear  in  ms  Slii’I’ei’.s  may  depart,  but  new  and  original  charac- 
oat  the  heart  of  its  mystery  ;  and  the  monogram  illustra-  |  t<M*s  will  start  out  on  its  pages,  powerful  and  ready-armed, 
live  of  death,  (if  we  may  use  the  expression,)  which  con- !  like  31in«rva  from  the  head  of  Jove.  To  no  ignoble 
tains  a  group  of  eight  figures,  arc  both  such  as  no  young  j  hands  do  we  commit  the  weekly  periodical  literature  of 
artist,  of  merely  ordinary  abilities,  could  produce.  We  j  Scotland.  We  res])cct  the  fabric  which  we  ourselves  have 
confess  that  most  of  the  other  monograms  are  to  us  barely  !  raised,  arnl  would  not  see  it  feebly  governed.  In  one  point 
intelligible;  but  these  two  are  siilficient,  in  connexion  with  ;  of  view,  indeed,  there  will  lie  little  alteration;  for  tht? 
the  paintings  which  Mr  Scott  has  already  exhibited  in  emr  *  Editor  to  whom  we  demit  our  sceptre  is  one  whom  our 
Edinburgh  exhibitions,  to  convince  us  that  he  has  that  in  •  rea<h'rs  have  long  known,  and  to  whom  they  have  been 
him  which,  if  turned  to  a  proper  use,  will  yet  lead  to  great  ;  indebted  for  many  articles  either  of  pathos  or  of  merri- 
thiiigs.  '  ment,  of  fancy  or  of  power,  whicli  have  from  time  to 

The  coloured  illustrations  of  Lalla  Rookh  are  of  a  less  I  time  lent  an  interest  to  our  pages.  We  leave  them, 
original  description;  but  the  colouring  is  harmonious,  j  therefore,  in  sure  bauds  ;  and  were  wc  to  come  again  after 
and  the  designs  are,  for  the  most  part,  spirited  and  plea-  ;  many  days,  we  know  we  should  find  them  not  only  as 
sing.  we  left  tliem,  but,  in  all  probability,  advanced  into  higher 

— -  ■■  paths  of  liier.aturc  and  intellect. 

i  Yet,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  “  pilot  who  wea- 
Odd  Sketches,  Joseph  Skeaf,  Edinburgh.  1831.  thered  the  storm”  cjuits  the  trusty  bark  without  regret. 

This  little  volume  consists  of  several  stories,  some  sad  "I*  a  similar  kind  ever  before  succeeded  in 

an  l  someday,  but  all  of  them  short  and  meritorious.  Tl.e  !  t'>|s  counlry_ever  reached  that  st.at.ou  xvh.eh  rendered 
“Man  of  Honour”  is  decidedly  the  best,  and  is  both  a  !  ot  .any  single  indiyidmal, 

well-i.n.agi„ed  and  well-told  story.  Of  the  i.oetical  pieces  I  ^ 

we  cannot  speak  so  favourably;  but  they  occupy  no  very  ^  .'ncntion  this  not  by  way  ot  boast,  but 

prominent  place  in  the  volume.  .  merely  as  affording  us  an  opportunity  of  expressing  our 

_ _  _  '  gratitude  to  the  numerous  contributors  who  have  stood 

- - '  forward  to  support  us,  and  to  whose  exertions  we  mainly 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE.  owe  our  success,  'fhey  form  a  band  of  no  unknown  or 

_ _  I  inferior  writers  ;  hut,  on  the  contrary,  they  constitute 

ms  SLIPPERS  *  '  phalanx  as  it  is  not  common  to  see  united,  as 

’  i  they  have  been,  and  Avill  be,  in  our  pages.  With  such 

i  ]>asscngers  on  board,  no  vessel  can  go  down.  It  carries 
A  TEEP  EElIIND  THE  SCENES.  I  Ciosar  and  his  fortune.  For  ourselves,  whatever  our 

!  future  fortune  may  he,  wc  shall  never  cease  to  feel  inte- 
I  rested  in  the  fate  of  this,  one  of  oiir  earliest  hrigantine.s, 

**  Stulta.  jocosa,  canenda.  dolentla,  seria,  sacra,  whirh  we  have  steered  through  many  seas,  in  which  we 

Vnisquis  es,  hie  aliquid  quod  delectabit  habebis;  i  have  encountered  many  breezes  blowing  from  all  points 

Tristior  an  levior,  selige  quicquid  amas.’*  of  the  compass,  and  with  which  we  have  touched  at 

The  readers  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal  j  many  a  fair  island,  v/here  wc  rejoiced  in  the  wonders 

will,  perhaps,  he  somewhat  startled  with  the  announce-  ;  and  tlie  beauties  of  both  animate  and  inanimate  creation, 

^eiit,  that  this  is  the  last  Number  in  v/liich  the  nrcseiit  I  where 
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•*  Stulta,  jocosa,  canenda.  dolentla,  seria,  sacra, 

En  pqsita  ante  oculos,  Lector  amice,  tuos ; 

Vnisquis  es,  hie  aliquid  quod  delectabit  babebis; 

Tristior  an  levior,  selige  quicquid  amas.’* 

Ihe  readers  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal 
will,  perhaps,  he  somewhat  startled  with  the  announee- 
ineiit,  that  this  is  the  last  Number  in  vrhicli  the  present 
Lditor  will  appear  before  them. 

**  The  last,  the  last,  the  last ! 

O  !  by  that  little  word 
How  many  thoughts  are  stirr’d, 

Companions  of  the  past !” 


“  The  citron  and  olive  were  fairest  of  fruit, 

And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  was  mute.” 

Tliese  days  are  past.  Rut  the  Literary  Journal  is 
like  the  machine  invented  by  the  German  philosopher 
whilst  labouring  after  the  discovery  of  the  perpetual  mo- 


We  wish  not  to  take  any  formal  farewell, — were  wc  tion, — a  machine  which  all  at  once,  as  if  instinct  with  a 
to  do  so,  we  should  do  ourselves  injustice;  for  we  can  separate  life,  started  out  of  his  hands,  and  rushed  away 
never  take  farewell,  in  the  common  meaning  of  the  j  from  him,  leaving  him  alike  ignorant  of  its  capabilities 
Word,  of  those  to  whom  wc  have  poured  forth  so  many  i  and  propensities.  So  goeth  the  Literary  Journal  from 
of  the  thoughts  of  our  heart,  and  from  whom  we  have  i  us,  and  so  go  we  from  it.  Separate  paths  are  before  us  ; 
believed  that  we  have  met  with  the  sympathy  of  trusty  hut  tlic  w  orld  is  wide,  and  there  is  room  enough  for 
readers  and  friends, — first  and  early  friends, — who  saw  !  both.  The  .Tournal  will  shine  on  brightly  as  before  ; 
ns  launch  our  bark  into  the  wide  ocean  of  popular  j  Avhilst,  for  a  time,  our  name  shall  pass  from  the  lips  of 
opinion,  and  who  have  remained  true  to  our  fortunes  men,  and  whether  we  go  to  Nova  Zemhla  or  the  Cape  of 
from  the  moment  we  weighed  anchor  till  now',  that,  ha-  |  Good  Hope,  whether  we  are  about  to  proceed  on  a  niis- 
y*ng  come  into  a  tranquil  current  and  a  steady  hrerze,  ;  siouary  expedition  to  Otaheite,  or  think  of  emigrating  to 
the  blue  ocean  through  which  w’c  steered,  w'c  resign  i  Van  Dicmen’.s  Land,  it  will  interest  them  little  to  know. 

.  pilotage  of  onr  fail*  and  stately  ship  to  bands  wdioso  I  Vet  w’e  may  rai«e  our  battle  cry  oi'  ccee  iterum  Criyjmms  ! 
^ried  services  and  zciil  prove  them  w’orthy  of  the  Qitua-  I  at  a  moment  Avhen  they  leait  ••vpict  it;  atnl  even  in  the 
Lon  they  are  about  to  assnm.*,  *  ‘  uiidU  of  oni*  ahsemx*,  the  pleasant  voin*  of  one  solitary 
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Slipper  may  perchance  be  heard  in  the  silence  of  the  ] 
night,  murmuring  a  few  of  our  old  and  well-beloved  me¬ 
lodies. 

“  Many  are  the  sweet  lays,”  says  a  correspondent,  j 

that  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Slippers  have  poured  ! 
upon  this  earth.”  If  it  be  so,  and  we  think  the  remark 
a  true  one,  not  unto  us,  but  to  old  Scotland,  be  the  praise. 
There  is  many  a  poet,  according  to  Lord  Byron,  who 
never  penned  his  inspiration,  perhaps  the  best ;  and  there 
are  many  more,  in  this  mountain-girded  and  valley-in¬ 
tersected  land  of  ours,  who  will  float  down  the  stream 
of  time  with  no  halo  round  their  names,  but  who,  never¬ 
theless,  in  hours  snatched  at  random  from  the  routine  of 
ordinary  existence,  have  weaved  into  verse,  pensive  and 
gentle  fancies,  which,  though  appearing  anonymously  in 
publications  of  higher  or  lesser  note,  have  done  all  and 
more  than  their  authors  anticipated  they  would  do, —  | 
have  thrillingly  touched  a  slumbering  chord  in  some  kin¬ 
dred  bosom,  and  have  awakened  the  truly  feeling  heart 
into  a  keener  sense  of  its  own  existence,  and  a  more  de¬ 
licate  perception  of  its  connexion  with  the  existence  of 
others.  In  this  there  is  no  fame,  but  there  is  something 
better.  Such  poets  have  poured  out  thoughts,  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  which  was  to  themselves  a  pleasure,  and  which 
were  likewise  calculated  to  give  pleasure  to  others  who  | 
participated  in  them.  And  though  their  epitaph  might 
Well  be,— 

‘‘  There  is  no  memory  of  their  fate, 

No  record  of  their  name, — 

A  few  wild  songs  are  left  behind, 

But  what  are  they  to  fame  !” 

nevertheless  they  had  their  reward.  j 

The  Slippers,  however,  have  gone  farther,  be  it  spo-  ' 
ken  non  sine  numine,  and  have  been  the  means  of  arousing 
into  energy  the  dormant  spirits  of  many  who  now  have 
something  of  a  name,  and  who  are  destined  in  all  pro-  | 
Lability  to  soar  still  higher.  Among  the  rising  poets  of  j 
Scotland,  known  originally  through  the  medium  of  this  j 
Journal,  wc  may  safely  particulaiize,  as  each  possessing 
genius  of  his  own  proper  kind,  Stoddart,  Macdonald, 
Maclaggan,  \V.  Wilson,  Sillery,  MacAskill,  Ord,  E.  O.  B., 
and  if  necessary,  we  could  add  many  others.  Our 
more  established  and  older  poets  it  is  unnecessary  to  men¬ 
tion,  the  more  especially  as  we  have  a  bright  galaxy  of 
them.  But  our  poetess— our  Gertrude — wc  must  not 
pass  over  in  silence,  for  she  is  not  destined  to  be  soon  for¬ 
gotten,  and  in  the  bright  days  of  life  which  are  all  before  j 
her,  many  a  pure  and  lofty  lay  wdll  yet  link  itself  with  j 
her  name. 

And  once  more — yet  once  more — we  gather  our  friends 
around  us,  and,  as  if  we  had  sent  the  fiery  cross  abroad,  | 
they  come  to  us  from  every  nook  of  Scotland  ; —  5 

“  Their  hands  arc  a  thousand,  their  hearts  are  but  one.” 

Of  a  verity  their  name  is  “  legion;”  and  it  is  quite  in  j 
vain  to  attempt  receiving  them  all  with  those  marks  of 
brotherly  recognition  which  we  should  wish  to  extend  to 
them.  No  wonder  that  one  of  our  ingenious  epistolary 
friends  should  exclaim,  in  a  somewhat  melancholy  mood, 
“.What  sma’  chance  anonymous  correspondents  ha*e  wi’ 
you,  after  a* !”  And  well  can  we  sympathize  with  the 
feelings  of  another  excellent  writer,  who  says,— “  Little 
do  you,  who  arc  in  print  every  week,  know  tfie  transports 
a  young  dabbler  feels  when  he  sees  his  verses  fairly  past 
the  editorial  ordeal.”  Well  can  we  sympathize  with 
the  feeling,  and  it  is  one  we  would  give  every  thing 
we  have  could  it  but  be  restored  to  us.  It  is  an  inno- 
iiocent  and  fresh  feeling,  enjoyed  only  in  the  morning  of 
a  liter.ary  life.  The  pleasure  of  seeing  one’s  self  in  print 
is  not  all  that  it  comprises.  There  is  the  pleasure  of  a 
gratified  aim,  the  excitation  of  strong  hope,  the  joyful 
burst  into  futurity,  and  ])roud  consciousness  of  some  in¬ 
herent  superiority,  implied  in  the  right  of  having  one’s 
thoughts  multiplied  by  means  of  the  press,  all  which  add  1 


new  wings  to  the  most  exuberant  fancy,  and  strew  with 
fresh  flowers  the  opening  vista  of  approaching  manhood. 
But  soon — too  soon  this  feeling  dies.  A  painful  convic¬ 
tion  succeeds  of  the  dull  and  hackneyed  inefliciency  of 
periodical  writing, — a  languor  and  a  weariness  creeps  over 
the  most  active  mind,  and  a  distrust  of  even  its  best  ef¬ 
forts  settles  heavily  like  a  mist  over  the  intellect.  It  is 
often  so  with  all  that  man  enjoys  most  at  first en¬ 
thusiasm  dies  into  indifference,— rapture  sinks  into  mere 
sensation, — the  poetry  of  romance  degenerates  into  the 
prose  of  reality.  Then  comes  the  fever  and  the  fret,  the 
discontent  and  the  recklessness.  We  “  slight  the  season 
and  the  scene or  if  we  take  note  of  either,  it  is  but  to 
feel — 

“  How  ill  the  scene  that  offers  rest, 

And  heart  that  cannot  rest  agree.” 

Yet  not — no,  not  over  a// emotions  can  this  morbid  apathy 
prevail.  There  were  flashes  of  our  past  existence  which 
must  ever  glitter  through  the  clouds  of  the  present ;  there 
were  moments  so  full  of  delight,  that  their  very  memory 
is  an  ever-ready  bliss,  though  the  knowledge  that  they 
are  gone  links  them  with  pain.  Wc  speak  no  erudite 
truths, — we  but  address  the  common  feelings  of  human¬ 
ity  ;  and  doubly  do  we  value  the  gift  of  our  own  human¬ 
ity,  when  we  reflect  that,  so  long  as  such  sentiments  are 
part  and  parcel  of  our  universal  nature,  there  cannot  be 
found  in  any  corner  of  the  world  a  single  instance  of 
isolation  and  complete  loneness.  The  most  desolate  being 
that  ever  breathed  is  not  without  bis  own  sympathies, 
and  will  be  sure  to  find  those  who  will  reciprocate  them. 
An  electric  chain  of  love  connects  all  animated  creation, 
and  an  impulse  is  never  communicated  to  one  point  that 
does  not  vibrate  through  the  whole.  He  who  feels  the 
vibration  most  intensely  is  of  that  finer  susceptibility,  and 
more  delicate  organization,  which  are  the  general  accom¬ 
paniments  of  genius.  And  genius  is  fastened  to  no  one 
spot,  but,  like  the  vibrations  of  the  electric  chain  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  passes  at  a  glance  from  pole  to  pole. 
We  have  a  poet  beside  us  who  has  brought  out  this  idea 
well,  and  with  that  true  perception  of  the  poetical  whicli 
we  have  ahvays  found  to  characterise  his  compositions : 

WHERE  SHOULD  THE  POET’s  SPIRIT  BE  ? 

I^i/  Alexander  Maclagcjan, 

Where  should  the  poet’s  spirit  be? 

Say,  fair  muse,  his  soul’s  bright  queen  ; 

Is  it  high  in  heaven,  or  deep  in  the  sea. 

Or  loves  it  the  boundless  immensity 
That  bliiely  floats  betw  een  ? 

Shall  I  ask  the  mist  on  the  mountain’s  height. 

Or  the  dusk  in  the  lonely  dell, — 

The  glory  of  day,  or  the  gloom  of  night. 

With  blended  tints  of  dark  and  light, 

I'or  I  deem  tliej’  know  him  well  ? 

Shall  I  ask  the  stream  as  it  wanders  through 
Its  flowery  path  in  the  valley  ? 

Shall  I  ask  the  pearl  of  early  dew 
That  hangs  at  the  lip  of  the  lily  ? 

Whenever  I  see  that  pure  flower  opc 
Its  leaves,  the  dew-gem  showing. 

To  me  the  tender  glittering  drop 
Seems  like  the  restless  spark  of  hope 
In  the  poet’s  bo.som  glowing. 

Shall  I  ask  the  bloom  on  beauty’s  cheek. 

Or  the  fire  in  her  glorious  eye? 

For  could  the  bloom  or  the  radiance  speak 
In  words  as  soft  as  her  own  sweet  sigh, 

I  fondly  deem  they  would  declare. 

They’’  knew  it  was  the  poet’s  pride 
To  look,  to  love,  to  linger  there. 

From  smiling  morn  to  eventide^ 

Where  should  the  poet’s  spirit  be  ? 

In  every  scene  of  honest  glee  ; 
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Where  echo  speaks  back  to  the  Jii^h  waterfalls, — 
Where  the  ruin  is  (ipenirii^  the  heart  of  its  halls,— 
W'here  the  goat  from  the  mountain  comes  down  to 
drink 

I'rom  the  hollow  carved  rock  on  the  pure  rivers 
brink, — 

Where  the  hymn  of  the  nightingale  flows  from  the 
shade. 

And  the  pretty  love-song  of  the  merry  milkmaid, 

And  the  whistle  shrill  of  the  happy  ploughboy, 

Are  blending  .all  in  one  language  of  joy, — 

Where,  under  the  plum-tree,  the  peasants  are  met 
To  dance,  sing,  and  play,  at  happy  sunset, — 

There,  wliere  the  small  waist  is  rounded  the  neatest, 
There,  where  the  voice  flows  the  softest  and  sweetest, 
Where  glows  the  cjieek  in  the  healthiest  hue, 

Where  swims  the  eye  in  the  deepest  blue. 

Where  heaves  the  young  and  tender  breast, 

Fuller  of  true  love  than  Jill  the  rest ; — 

Wherever  the  graces  of  life  preside. 

The  poet’s  spirit  is  there  in  its  pride  ! 

Wliat  though  the  hand  of  misfortune  hath  wrung  him, 
And  the  arrows  of  envy  and  malice  have  stung  him  ? — 
As  bold  looks  the  proud  shipthrough  rude  it  be  driven 
Through  the  high-rolling  wave  on  the  wild  troubled 
sea. 

So  the  soul  of  the  bard,  in  the  keeping  of  heaven. 

Soars  proud  o’er  the  tide  of  adversity  ! 

Alexander  Maclaggan  must  continue  to  write.  Though 
at  a  distance,  we  shall  Watch  his  ])rogress  with  interest, 
lie  has  the  true  materials  about  him,  and  may  easily  put 
them  to  a  worthy  use.  Let  us  follow  up  the  above  with 
another  ctfiision  from  a  different  pen,  but  applicable  also 
to  some  of  the  remarks  we  have  been  making,  and  strongly 
characteristic  of  the  poetical  temperament : 

LIKES  WRITTEK  NEAR  A  MOUNTAIN  SPRING. 

JBy  John  W.  Ord, 

Awake,  my  Spirit,  once  again, 

And  chant  to  Heaven  the  stately  strain 
That  stirr’d  thee  long  ago ! 

The  city’s  clouds  have  still’d  thee  not, 

Though  on  thy  wings  there  rests  the  spot 
Of  sorrow,  sin,  and  woe  ; 

Though  the  light  that  clothed  thy  breast  is  gone, 
And  sleep  like  death  hath  chain’d  thee  down. 

And  art  thou  still  the  same  sweet  spring  ? 

And  dost  thou  yet  as  gladly  sing 
As  in  the  days  of  yore  ? 

Hath  no  stern  hand  struck  down  thy  banks  ? 
Gleam  yet  the  legion’d  wild  flower  ranks — 

The  jewell’d  crown  thou  wore  ? 

And  is  thy  stream  as  clear  and  bright 
As  when  first  it  gleam’d  upon  my  sight? 

Thou  art  tiot  changed  !  I  still  behold 
The  birch -tree  I  planted  here  of  old  ; 

And  the  moss  and  the  wildflowers  gay. 

Thy  song  is  the  same  which  wafted  me  np, 

To  drink  from  vision’s  enchanted  cup. 

Of  the  worlds  that  are  far  away  ! 

Thoa  hast  no  sorrow,  no  darkening  stain, 

And  gladly  I  worship  thee  once  again  1 

Thou  art  the  same  glad  fountain  still, 

Wlieiv  the  azure  heavens  may  take  their  fill 
Of  gazing  at  thy  breast ; 

The  moon,  the  stars  of  night,  will  sec 
Their  loveliness  held  up  by  thee 
In  calm  repose  of  rest ; 

And  the  haughty  cliff,  and  the  oak-tree  strong, 
ill  bury  their  blackness  tby  depths  among! 


Thou  art  the  same,  and  the  birds  still  stray 
To  thee  from  their  dwellings  far  away, 

To  plume  their  starry  wings  1 
The  wild  deer  tosses  aloft  his  head, 

Wlien  h  e  sees  his  proud  limbs  to  thy  waters  wed, 
And  far  o’er  the  mountains  springs ; 

And  the  eagle  screams  from  the  noontide  siui, 

And  cometh  to  thee  w’heii  his  task  is  done. 

Thou  art  fkj  same!  Oh  that  again 
I  might  throw  off  the  world’s  black  stain. 

And  be  as  pure  as  thou ; 

The  city’s  spell  hath  fallen  on  me. 

And  I  cannot  bow  down  on  the  praying  knee. 

For  a  cloud  is  o’er  my  brow ; 

Vet  I  love  thee  well,  thou  gentle  spring. 

Though  I  bring  not  the  thoughts  I  once  could  bring! 

Lest  it  be  thought  we  are  getting  too  sombre,  we  now 
subjoin  a  lyric  of  a  different  stamp,  which  we  flatter  our¬ 
selves,  nevertheless,  is  not  without  interest  for  a  number 
of  our  readers : 

A  rird'.s-eye  view  or  Edinburgh. 

Air^**  O  what  a  town,”  &c. 

O  !  what  a  town,  what  a  w'onderful  metropolis  ! 

There  is  not  in  all  the  world  a  city  like  our  own ; 
We’ll  just  ascend  the  Calton  Hill,  the  modern  Acropolis, 

And  take  a  peep  around  us  before  we  come  down. 

And  first  wc  see  the  Castle-rock  particularly  wonderful, 

So  very  perpendicular,  so  ancient  and  grey. 

With  its  ramparts,  and  its  battlements,  and  cannon  each 
with  thunder  full. 

That  make  a  great  explosion  on  the  King’s  birth-day. 

And  then  our  eye  will  hurry  down  and  rest  on  merry 
Prince’s  Street, 

Where  shops  there  are  where  every  thing  on  earth  is 
bought  and  sold  ; 

And  along  whose  sunny  pavement,  many  a  Scottish  lady 
minces  sweet. 

In  silk  pelisse  and  satin  hat,  most  dazzling  to  behold. 

And  then  perhaps  the  Gothic  jail  may  win  our  glance 
attractively. 

And  make  us  almost  anxious  to  commit  some  little 
crime ; 

Or  the  Pridewell  may  allure  us,  where  the  treadmill 
goes  so  actively. 

That  all  who  patronise  it  seem  to  walk  a  match  with 
time. 

Then  turn  we  to  the  south,  and  we’ll  see  the  University, 

Where  Leslie  is  what  Playfair  was,  and  Wilson  more 
than  Brown  ; 

Where  of  vastly  clever  young  men  there  never  is  a 
8:arcity, 

And  where  learning  is  the  common  fare  of  nobleman 
and  clown. 

And  all  around  the  ancient  houses  rise  in  masses  throng* 
ingly, 

Where  kings  have  dwelt  when  Scotland  had  a  monarch 
of  Its  own, 

And  out  of  which  ten  thousand  heads  nine  years  ago 
look’d  longingly, 

To  cry,  “  God  bless  King  George  the  Fourth,”  as  ho 
rode  by  the  Tron. 

And  don’t  omit  a  passing  glance  at  dear  romantic  Holy- 
rood, 

The  palace  where  the  Jameses  and  your  own  Queen 
Mary  reign’d  ; 

Perhaps  you’ll  not  believe  me,  but  I  vow,  upon  my  soul, 

I  could 

Sec  all  the  city  battePd  down  if  Holyrbod  remainM* 
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Then  Arthur  Seat,  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  Leith,  where 
there’s  some  sliipping  still, 

Ncwhaven  with  its  fishermen,  its  steam -boats,  and  its 
pier ; 

The  coasts  of  Fife,  to  which  your  wife  must  constantly 
be  tripping  still. 

To  get  a  little  country  air  for  two  months  In  the  year. 

St  George’s  dome,  St  Andrew’s  spire,  the  minarets  Ejns- 
copal. 

The  Grecian-looking  building  on  the  Karthen  Mound, 
The  hackney-coaches  rattling,  as  so  cleverly  they  whisk 
up  all, 

The  confusion,  and  the  bustle,  and  the  smoke,  and 
ceaseless  sound. 

O  !  what  a  town,  what  a  wonderful  metropolis  ! 

There  is  not  in  all  the  world  a  city  like  our  own  ; 
Whene’er  I  stand  upon  this  hill — this  modern  Acropolis — 

I  feel  myself  a  prouder  man  than  William  on  his 
throne. 

It  has  ever  been  our  wont  to  mingle  some  light  or  ima¬ 
ginative  prose  sketches  with  the  miscellaneous  verses  of 
our  Slippers,  and  our  Slippers  shall  be  to  the  last  what 
they  have  been  from  the  first.  There  are  many  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  wild  and  original  imagination  in  the  following 
sketch  ; 

THE  LAST  OP  THE  PTOLEMIES. 

l^U  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart. 

T  stood  in  Thebes,  the  sarcophagus  of  Egyi»t.  Three 
millenniums  had  revolved, and  the  hundred-gated  city  was 
ill  ruins.  The  stupendous  spirit  of  her  idolatry  had  de¬ 
parted — her  temples,  that  had  groaned  under  the  knee- 
worship  of  anticpiity,  hung  forth  their  grey  ruins  to  the 
religion  of  the  passing  wind.  Far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
iv'as  the  stretch  of  those  imperial  vestiges  that  told  of 
lOgypt  as  of  the  palace  of  nations ; — ridges  of  pyramids — 
obelisks  fallen  or  semi-razed — wizard  Sphinxes  ami  Mem- 
1IOI1S — eoluiniis  of  magiiiiicent  granite,  their  capitals  shat¬ 
tered— the  (luted  shaft  half  coflined  in  sand — fanes  open¬ 
ing  lip  their  hieroglyphed  fronts,  as  if  to  show  the  theatre 
of  their  gorgeous  priestcraft — catacombs  disclosing  the 
swathed  relics  of  inortiility,— all  burst  before  me  in  their 
self-contrasted  grandeur.  Standing  on  a  ruinous  emi¬ 
nence,  I  thought  to  behold  Tentyra  on  the  north — to 
whom  the  blue  Nile  seemed  carrying  down  the  whispers 
of  her  Theban  brother ;  but  the  golden  sunset  made  no 
effort  to  reveal  her  distant  and  solitary  walls,  and  a  grey 
mist  lay  on  the  horizon  in  one  vast  ami  impenetrable 
circle.  Thebes,  however,  flooded  in  a  glow  of  crimson 
from  the  departing  luminary,  appeared  as  if  in  the  embryo 
of  a  restoration.  A  divinity  seemed  brooding  over  the 
iintenaiited  palaces,  about  to  give  back  the  Ptolemy  to  his 
throne — and  the  long  shadows  that  threw  themselves 
towards  the  desert*  were  as  the  images  of  departing  Deso¬ 
lation  and  sated  Ruin.  Methoiight  I  could  fancy  the 
rolling  of  chariots  over  the  heavy  sands — their  studs  of 
Arahy  shaking  off  the  dew  from  their  crests,  as  they  car¬ 
ried  forward  some  godlike  hero  to  his  home — and  the 
hum  of  approaching  music  brought  with  it  a  group  of 
nymphs  echoing  the  pucan  of  victorious  war, 
with  the  silver  of  their  voice  and  the  ring  of  their  melo¬ 
dious  timbrels.  It  was  a  moment’s  delusion.  The  fabrics 
I  beheld  faded  into  one  grey  mass,  on  which  Melancholy, 
like  some  wearied  Amazon,  had  stretched  her  solitary 
limbs,  and  the  Memnons  and  the  Sphinxes  were  only 
discerned  as  they  hid  from  before  me  a  space  in  that 
galaxy  of  stars  that  soon  gazed  out  over  the  arcli  of 
heaven  ;  nor,  till  tlie  moon  had  paled  their  gigantic  brows, 
could  I  contemplate  the  uriearthliness  of  those  features, 
that  looked  mockery  upon  the  creations  of  an  after-genius, 
Gneph,  coiling  over  the  portals  of  magnificent  fanes, — 
and  Horus,  the  embleiii-god  of  mystery,^  and  Isis,  with 


her  many  heads, — and  Osiris,— and  Apis, — and  all  the 
deities  of  a  long-prostrate  idolatry— each  after  each  started 
out  on  the  enkindling  marbles,  as  if  to  greet  some  sister- 
goddess  in  the  m elan cboly  moon.  Gazing  upon  these,  it 

was  almost  my  expectation  to  listen  to  the  transit  of 
some  sacred  dialogue,  issuing  from  the  colossal  oracles  of 
Thebes,  and  the  pale  and  passing  luminary  that  shod 
influence  over  their  shrines  ;  but  silence  had  placed  a  seal 
over  the  sacredness  of  that  god-filled  city,  and  only  was 
heard  the  low  and  religious  murmur  of  the  fane-skirting 
Nile,  as  it  rolled  forward  to  kiss  the  worn  feet  of  Dandera, 
and  the  far-off  Memphis,  with  his  eternal  pyramids. 
Show  me  not  the  ruins  of  baronial  residence massive  as 
they  be,  with  the  ivy  ri vetting  the  time-worn  stono, 
1  and  the  dark  loop-hole  gazing  out  like  the  eye  of  the 
past  through  the  gray  and  the  grass-giTiwii  walls— they 
wake  no  feeling  of  sublimity  like  that  called  up  by  the 
wreck  of  a  mighty  city  of  thrones,  and  temples,  and 
bulwarks,  all  deserted,  and  the  dews  of  heaven  falling 
noiseless  from  above,  as  if  to  consecrate  the  reign  of 
silence  in  room  of  the  pomp  and  the  glory  of  antiquity. 
Such  a  spectacle  tells  to  the  heart’s  heart.  It  gives  a 
poetry  to  the  thoughts,  whose  utterance  would  be  its 
immortality.  I  wjisnow,  methoiight,  contemplating  the 
passage  of  an  avenging  angel, — he  to  whom  the  first-born 
of  Egypt  were  given  to  destroy  to  the  uttermost ;  but 
here  was  a  massacre,  not  of  the  eldest  of  the  land,  but  a 
levelling  of  what  had  been  erected  by  the  science  of 
pliilosophies,  by  the  national  lineage  of  centuries,  at  the 
expense  of  treasures  wrung  out  in  blood,  at  the  expense 
of  elaborate  toil,  made  good  by  the  chain  and  the  scourge. 
Musings  of  such  a  nature  were  sweeping  across  me,  when 
I  beheld  approaching  a  feeble  and  solitary  man.  Age  had 
bleached  the  long  tresses  that  swept  over  his  shoulders; 
and  the  sad  moon  gleamed  strangely  along  them,  as  if  it 
were  counting  the  lonely  few’’,  so  soon  to  fall  aw’ay.  I 
fiad  more  leisure  to  examine  him  as  he  came  nearer. 
A  bearing,  once  manly  and  majestic,  appeared  shaded 
away  like  a  memory  into  a  dim  outline  of  itself, — the  pale 
J  eye  looked  marble  in  its  blue  and  fallen  socket, — and  I 
j  discerned  the  furrows  below  as  if  they  had  been  irrigated 
j  by  a  few  solitary  tears,  still  damp  between  the  deep 
!  ridges  that  rose  all  over  his  countenance.  He  wai 
clad  in  tlie  Arab  fashion, — seemingly  a  patriarch  of  one 
of  those  savage  tribes  that  hold  their  home  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  with  the  fire-winged  sirocco.  Saluting  me  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom  of  the  East,  he  entered  into  a  strange 
panegyric  of  the  surrounding  ruins.  “  You  are  no  w’or- 
shipper  of  the  prophet — be  praised, gods!  that  the  intidcl 
shuns  our  dwelling.  Ha  !  do’st  thou  see  yon  Memnoii  the 
sun-minstrel — he  that  gazes  to  Heliopolis,  and  her  whose 
eye  is  as  the  panther’s,  that  old  sphinx,  beside  whom  is 
coiling  Ciieph,  the  paternal  god  ?  Days  were,  and  theibii 
nested  in  her  flowing  tresses,  calling  to  worship  the  king- 
descendants  of  the  great  Sesostris;  and  Mcmnoii  stretched 
his  hand  to  his  sun-bird,  the  phoenix,  to  give  it  whisper 
of  consuming  passion  toward  the  daughter  of  the  desert; 
and  the  sphinx  through  her  ear  of  beauty  heard  the 
secret  of  bis  love,  and  she  sent  her  ibis  back  with  a 
mournful  song  to  tell  to  the  conqueror  of  the  world.  1  hose 
were  the  loves  of  the  giants — the  old  chieftains !  Look 
on  me,  outcast  as  1  am  from  immortality.  I  am  kin¬ 
dred  to  these  born  of  their  majestic  lineage,  heir  to  their 
thrones,  their  temples,  their  jmlaces,  their  eternal  pyj’‘i' 

I  mids.  Nile  had  been  my  kingdom’s  river — Nile,  w'ith 
■  his  seven  mouths,  gazing,  Pharos-eyed,  over  the  titleless 
!  waters  that  chain  Africa  to  her  European  brother. 

,  Memphis  had  been  mine,  the  grey  wizard  in  my  empire 
!  of  magic.  I  had  trampled  the  Moor  under  foot  to  the 
j  west,  and  eastward  waved  my  sceptre  far  as  Ethiopui* 

I  'Fhe  monarchies  of  Eiiroj.e  had  stretched  out  the  hand  ol 
j  amity,  and  given  me  a  throne  in  their  councils.  I 
I  back  to  my  worship — to  Osiris — to  the  p.ale  Ibis  of  the 
I  old  Myronymon — to  the  vaults  of  Typhon,  the 
:  god.”  . .  I  had  gazed  upon  a  descendant 
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of  the  Ptolemies,  the  last  link  of  that  long  lineage,  whose 
earliest  ancestry  was  birthed  in  the  mystery  of  old  mil¬ 
lenniums _ far  back  amid  the  haze  of  antiquity,  a  faithful 

inference  of  the  asp-bitten  queen — the  Rome- worshipped 

Cleopatra _ the  heir  consecutive  to  the  monarchy  of  the 

Pharaohs _ a  king  throncless  born,  with  a  sovereignty  of 

ruins,  and  only  the  Nile — the  blue  river,  unaltered  from 
her  natal  majesty — when  she  first  shoaled  round  the 
basis  of  Theban  bulwark,  and  took  on  her  immortal 
bosom  shadows  of  the  new-sprung  pyramid,  long  ere  it 
gathered  the  swarthiness  of  ages,  and  murmured  at  the 
inroad  of  temples  on  either  side,  making  herself  an  avenue 
of  columns,  and  washed  the  feet  of  obelisks,  whose  pilgrim 
marbles  were  floated  down  from  the  now  dark  and  un¬ 
trodden  mountains,  where  the  savage  of  Abyssinia  hath 
planted  his  indomitable  fastness,  to  secure  him  from  the 
research  of  science,  from  the  infallible  religion,  from 
brotherhood  with  Europe,  the  ripe  cheek  of  the  world. 

We  have  to-day  a  strong  muster  of  old  friends.  Here 
are  both  a  song  and  a  sonnet  by  one  of  them,  full  of  true 
and  gentle  feeling : 

SONG. 

Air — Benedetto  mi  madre.” 

By  Thomas  Brydson, 

’Neath  the  convent’s  high  ceiling 
The  death-bell  is  pealing — 

The  veil’d  nuns  are  kneeling 
Around  the  dark  bier. 

Where  sleeps  in  her  white  shroud. 

Like  star  in  its  night-cloud, 

The  flower  of  that  bright  crowd. 

Who  shed  sorrow’s  tear. 

Now  the  last  song  is  swelling, 

From  heart  to  heart  telling 
That  the  tomb’s  narrow  dwelling 
Hath  shadow’d  her  o’er. 

O,  life,  thou’rt  a  madness — 

A  morning  of  gladness. 

With  a  night  of  deep  sadness. 

Which  breaks  never  more  ! 

SONNET. - THE  DAYS  OF  SUPERSTITION. 

By  Thomas  Brydsoii, 

There  seems  a  charm  about  those  days  departed. 

When  ev’ry  valley  had  its  sainted  spring ; 

When,  at  his  convent  gate,  the  lightsome-hearted 
And  rosy-visaged  friar  would  sit  and  fling 
His  blessing  to  the  traveller, — while  around 
The  solemn  walls  a  sacred  silence  hung. 

Save  when,  at  morn  or  even,  arose  the  sound 
Of  anthem  sweet,  by  many  voices  sung 
There  seems  a  charm — but  underneath  the  pride 
Of  heav’n-imparted  power,  and  ritual  high. 

What  crimes  of  fraud  ’gainst  folly  are  descried 
By  time-taught  Reason’s  disenchanting  eye  ! — 

Away,  then,  with  the  thought  that  would  again 
Subject  our  native  land  to  Superstition’s  reign  ! 

Behold  another  old  acquaintance — Lorma,  whose  jeu 
d'esprit,  entitled  “AT  Party,”  in  the  last  Christmas 
dumber,  is  one  of  the  cleverest  instances  of  alliteration 
in  the  language.  He  writes  at  present  on  a  graver  theme, 

vigorously  and  with  pathos _ Hast  thou,  too,  Lorma, 

felt  the  misery  of  blighted  aifection  ? 

NEVER  ! 

‘‘  Never  !” — There’s  poison  in  the  sound. 

That  chills  my  life’s  blood  to  the  core, — 

That  drags  my  spirit  to  the  ground. 

Without  one  hope  of  rising  more  ! 


“  Never  !” — O  suns  will  rise  and  set. 

And  night’s  proud  garniture  return, 

And  smiles  will  light  thy  fair  face  yet, — 

But  ne’er  for  me  thy  tears  will  burn  ! 

Never  !” — All  else  in  Nature’s  range 
Take  varied  forms  at  Heaven’s  decree ; 

But  thou  alone  still  scornest  change. 

And  still  thy  heart  is  cold  to  me  ! 

“  Never  !” — O  then  a  last  farewell ! — 

Before  me  gloom  is  gathering  fast ; 

Might  I  but  find  some  soothing  spell, 

To  still  the  memory  of  the  past ! 

Lorma. 

Our  old  friends  first,  and  then  our  new,  always  has 
been,  and  always  will  be,  our  rule.  Here  is  a  poem — a 
curious  wild  thing — by  one  of  our  oldest  : 

MAD  tom’s  song. 

The  great  round  moon  ! — tu-whit !  tu-whoo  ! 

I  ride  on  its  rim  when  I’ve  nothing  to  do, — 

I  ride  on  its  rim,  and  I  sail  away. 

And  I  dash  off  the  stars  from  its  sides  like  spray. 

Were  you  ever  at  sea  when  the  waves  ran  high. 

And  the  ships  of  a  nation  went  tumbling  by  ? 

Did  you  hear  the  cries  of  the  seamen  bold  ? 

Did  you  hear  the  squeaking  of  rats  in  the  hold  ? 

But  what  is  a  voyage  along  the  sea. 

To  lilting  through  all  the  sky  with  me, — 

Over  the  clouds,  and  the  rainbow’s  rim, 

Over  the  tops  of  the  seraphim  ? 

The  great  round  moon  ! — tu-whit !  tii-whoo  ! 

When  there’s  frost  in  the  air,  her  nose  looks  blue, — . 
Her  nose  looks  blue,  and  her  cheeks  look  red. 

And  her  eyes  are  starting  half  out  of  her  head  ; — i 

Yet  better  loves  she  the  frosty  night. 

When  the  icicles  round  her  are  clanking  bright, 

And  jangling  like  bells  as  she  journeys  on. 

Than  a  sky  made  warm  by  the  summer  sun. 

Better  loves  she  the  snow  and  the  hail, 

Veiling  the  earth  with  their  gossamer  veil,, 

Than  the  flaunting  flowers  of  the  rosy  spring, 

That  lift  up  their  heads  to  the  sun — their  king. 

Away  !  away  !  before  the  wind  ! 

That  long-tail’d  comet  is  far  behind  ; 

And  the  track  that  is  left  by  our  silver  car 
Is  bright  as  the  train  of  a  shooting  star. 

The  great  round  moon  ! — tu-whit  !  tu-whoo  ! 

I  ride  on  her  rim  when  I’ve  nothing  to  do, — 

I  ride  on  her  rim,  and  I  laugh  as  I  go. 

At  all  that  is  puzzling  the  earth  below. 

Men  flatter  a  lordling  who  comes  into  place. 

Just  as  I  see  a  planet  extinguish’d  in  space  ; 

Men  weep  o’er  a  score  who  have  perish’d  in  fight. 

Just  as  I  see  a  world  emerging  to  light. 

If  they  rode  on  the  moon,  through  the  boundless  blue. 
They  would  join  in  my  chorus— tu-whit !  tu-whoo  ! 
They  would  alter  their  notions  of  virtue  and  sin. 

And  weigh  ’gainst  their  world  the  hoad  of  a  pin  ! 

Let  us  not  forget  James  Miller,  who  has  written  seve¬ 
ral  sweet  and  simple  songs  in  his  native  tongue,  and  the 
j  following  will  add  to  the  list  ; 
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SONG. 

James  Miller, 

I  waked  and  was  wearie, 

I  sleepit,  and  then 
A  voice  at  the  window 
Awoke  me  again, 

Crying,  “  Rouse  thee,  my  Mary, 

For  lang  I  hae  been 
Awaiting  without,  and 
I  fain  would  be  in.” 

’Twas  sweet  to  my  ear  as 
The  voice  o*  the  grove. 

When  its  bosom  is  burst 
Wi*  the  nightingale’s  love  ; 

I  knew  ’twas  his  voice,  for 
I’d  heard  it  sae  oft 
In  accents  sae  thrilling. 

Melodious,  and  soft. 

I  flew  to  the  window 
As  swift  as  the  gleam 
O’  the  moon  frae  a  dark  cloud 
Obscuring  her  beam  ; 

Could  my  fond  heart  deceive  me  ? 

I  flew  to  the  bar. 

But  judge  ray  surprise  when 
No  Jamie  was  there. 

Ye  maidens,  forgive  me. 

For  what  could  I  do? 

So  sweet  was  the  vision, 

I  thought  it  was  true. 

I  toss’d,  and  was  eerie. 

Till  morning  cam’  in. 

An’  aye  wish’d  to  dream  o’er 
My  vision  again. 

The  letter  to  which  we  are  now  about  to  give  a  place, 
having  been  sent  to  us  anonymously,  we  cannot  vouch  for 
its  authenticity,  but  whether  genuine  or  not,  it  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  document,  and  will  be  read  w'ith  interest  : 

THE  rOET  THOMSON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal, 

Sir, — Perhaps  you  may  find  a  corner  in  your  valuable  Miscellany 
for  the  enclosed  curious  letter  from  Thomson,  the  poet,  to  his  friend 
Paterson,  the  author  of  *♦  Armenius,”  which  has  not,  I  believe,  hi- 
theito  been  printed.  Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Subscriber. 

London^  \dth  March,  1745. 

My  Dearest  Friend,— You  have  been  remiss  in  not 
answering  my  last,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  acquaint- 
ing  you  with  my  good  fortune,  more  especially  as  to  you 
I  am  indebted  for  many  hints,  which  I  turned  to  good 
account,  in  dramatising  the  old  story  from  Gil  Bias, 
which  you  so  much  admire. 

Well,  thank  God,  it  is  over;  Tancred  and  Sigis- 
munda  has  been  acted  with  unlooked-for  success.  My 
friend  Garrick  did  wonders,  although,  as  you  will  after¬ 
wards  see,  his  success  was  wormwood  to  one  of  my 
oldest  and  truest  friends,  a  worthy  fellow  for  all  that, 
and,  like  myself,  of  social  habits.  Quin,  who  was  with 
me  during  the  performance,  was  but  a  Job’s  comforter; 
and  while  he  told  me  the  characters  were  finely  imagined, 
added,  that  the  actors,  including  little  Davy,  had  not 
mind  enough  to  understand  iny  conceptions ;  and  their 
bad  acting  would  infallibly  ruin  the  play.  However,  he 
admitted  that  Mr  Cibber  had  some  merit,  but  that  Gar¬ 
rick  strutted  about  too  much  like  a  Bantam  cock,  and 
that  he  had  not  a  particle  of  tenderness  in  his  composi¬ 
tion.  This  was  bad  enough,  ami  you,  my  dear  friend, 
must  have  pitied  me;  but  I  was  rewarded  at  last,  for 
my  play  was  rapturously  received,  and  even  Quin,  pre¬ 
judiced  as  he  is,  obliged  to  admit  that  little  Davy  had 


acquitted  himself  almost  as  well  as  he  could  have  done 
himself.  Doddington  joined  us  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  and  attempted  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  Quin’s 
observations,  but  without  effect,  for  he  continued  game 
to  the  last,  and  contended  that  the  success  of  the  tragedy 
was  owing  entirely  to  its  own  merits,  and  was  very 
little  promoted  by  the  efforts  of  the  actors. 

At  last  Quin’s  natural  benevolence  conquered  his 
spleen,  and  he  rejoiced  as  much  as  I  could  possibly  have 
done  at  my  triumph.  I  had  previously  agreed  to  sup 
with  him,  be  the  event  what  it  might ;  he  very  justly 
remarking,  whether  Tancred  was  damned  or  not,  supper 
was  a  damned  good  meal,  that  could  not  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  a  glass  of  sack  punch  would  exhilai'ate  my  spirits 
if  depressed,  or  heighten  them  if  elated.  Accordingly, 
off  we  set,  and  took  Doddington  with  us,  and  I  have  not 
passed  so  pleasant  an  evening  for  many  years.  Quin 
was  in  the  best  spirits,  and  Doddington  in  excellent  hu¬ 
mour,  laying  aside  his  usual  pomposity  of  manners. 
Quin  became  amazingly  affectionate  ;  first  of  all  it  was 
“  Doddy,”  and  then  “  Bubb” — a  freedom  which  the 
courtier,  who  is  indeed  a  good  creature,  pocketed.  When 
the  evening  had  advanced,  I  ventured  to  propose  the 
health  of  Garrick,  to  whom  I  am  under  great  obligations, 
and  Quin,  without  hesitation,  pledged  a  bumper  to  the 
toast,  confessing  that  Davy  had  something  in  him  after 
all ;  “  but  had  I  been  Tancred,”  said  he,  “  by  G — ,  I 
would  have  electrified  them  !”  and  with  that  he  gave  us 
some  exhibitions,  which  nearly  made  Doddington  and  my¬ 
self  die  with  laughter,  for  the  love  speeches  he  had  selected 
were  given  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  were  about  to 
address  the  Roman  senate.  Fortunately  for  us,  he  was 
too  much  taken  up  with  himself  to  attend  to  us.  We 
left  him  spouting  at  four  o’clock,  and  I  slipped  home  with 
Doddington  in  his  chariot. 

I  have  already  said  so  much  of  myself,  that  I  have 
only  room  to  add,  that  I  am  in  treaty  for  sale  of  the 
copyright,  for  a  sum  that  will  astonish  you,  and  which  I 
will  tell  you  about  in  my  next.  With  kindest  love  to 
Tom,  believe  me  to  be  your  attached  friend, 

James  Thomson. 

(Addressed,)  Mr  Wm.  Paterson, 
at  Mrs  Nichol’s,  Rochester  (Kent.) 

We  shall  now  look  westward,  and  first  of  all,  to  a  town 
for  which  we  have  a  regard,  for  more  reasons  than  one — 
Glasgow.  She  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the  poet  who  gave 
birth  to  the  stanzas  which  he  has  entitled 

MARIA. 

Alas !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth ; 

But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth. 

COLERIDOl. 

Beautiful  one  !  To  me  thou  art 
Like  a  fairy  mirror’s  glance, 

Fill’d  with  a  legend  of  the  heart, — 

An  hour  of  young  romance. 

In  the  still  and  dreamy  sunshine 
Of  the  soul’s  remember’d  bliss  ; 

And  the  fair  world’s  realities 
Have  nothing  like  to  this. 

It  was  the  first — the  brightest 
Of  my  spirit’s  Geyser  streams. 

Blending  the  fear  and  pride  of  love 
With  all  its  wildest  dreams ; 

And  there  was  gladness  on  the  hill. 

And  music  on  the  seas. 

But  the  sunlight  hath  departed 

From  my  own  heart,  as  from  these. 

And'thou  hast  call’d  them  forth  again, 

The  light — the  song — the  brae — 

And  all  the  shining  phantoms 
Of  an  un forgotten  day  : 

A  flush  of  early  feeling 

In  its  lightning  beauty  gleams ; 
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The  colouring  that  life  can  lend 
But  once  unto  its  dreams. 

An  interval  of  years  hath  past, 

With  the  change  that  time  will  bring ; 

My  thoughts  have  lost  the  flashing 
And  the  freshness  of  their  spring. 

I  have  trifled  since  like  others, 

I  have  vow’d  as  others  vow ; 

And  I’ve  learn’d  to  laugh  at  constancy 
With  a  bitter  laughter  now. 

Yet  is  the  memory  of  the  past 
A  sacred  thing  to  me  ; 

Like  a  sunbeam  on  the  silence 
Of  the  cold  and  changing  sea  ; 

And  I  thank  thee  for  the  glimpse  of  all 
The  glorious  things  of  old. 

Of  the  free  words  and  the  fearless. 

And  the  soul  of  truth  they  toid. 

Glasgoiu,  M. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  following  touching  verses 
also  come  from  Glasgow  or  the  vicinity  : 

THE  PEAR-TREE  WELL. 

Near  yon  green  spot,  ’mid  waving  woods, 

Where  Kelvin  rolls  its  limpid  stream 
Through  silvan  haunts  and  solitudes. 

There  I  in  youth  was  wont  to  dream, 

When  earth  a  fairy  land  di<l  seem  ; 

I  cull’d  bright  flowers — nor  mark’d  the  hours 
Chimed  frequent  by  the  village  bell, 

A  reckless  boy,  I  leapt  with  joy, 

Regardless,  round  the  Pear-Tree  Well. 

Fond  mem’ry  still  hangs  o’er  that  spot : 

Its  ev’ry  green  sequester’d  nook — 

The  noisy  mill — the  rustic  cot— 

The  bridge  that  spann’d  the  crystal  brook— 

The  fisherman  with  rod  and  hook — 

The  moss-clad  bank  whence  streams  I  drank 
Came  gushing, — round  me  wove  a  spell. 

Ere  care  and  strife  had  marr’d  my  life. 

Or  I  forsook  the  Pear-Tree  Well. 

That  wooded  bank  I’ve  stroll’d  along. 

Oft  ere  the  summer  sun  had  set. 

And  mingled  with  the  joyous  throng. 

That  round  that  fountain’s  margin  met, — 

Hours  that  I  never  shall  forget ; 

When  looks  exprest  the  throbbing  breast. 

And  more  than  graceless  bard  may  tell. 

And  maiden’s  eyes,  bright  as  the  skies. 

Sparkled  beside  the  Pear-Tree  Well. 

Now  years  have  past, — that  lovely  place 
Looks  fresh,  but  not  so  fresh  as  then  ; 

I  meet  not  one  familiar  face, 

I  hear  the  shouts  of  stranger  men 
Come  pealing  up  the  silvan  glen ; 

My  friends  are  gone — I’m  left  alone. 

And  cares  and  griefs  my  bosom  swell ; 

The  rank  grass  waves  above  their  graves. 

Far  from  the  gurgling  Pear-Tree  Well. 

Ah !  boyhood  scenes,  dear  to  my  heart, 

Were  I  allow’d  one  fond  request, 

’Twould  be,  when  I  from  hence  depart. 

And  when  I’m  laid  with  them  that  rest, 
lhat  this  green  turf  may  wrap  my  breast. 

And  my  grave  be  beneath  that  tree. 

The  song  <»f  birds  my  funeral  knell ; 

Then,  freed  from  foes,  sweet  my  rejnise. 

Lull’d  by  the  murmuring  Pear-Tree  Well. 

M.  S. 


Travelling  a  little  farther  west,  we  arrive  at  the  good 
town  of  Paisley,  and  there  we  find  the  author  of  some 
stanzas  with  which  we  are  well  pleased  ; 

STANELY  CASTLE. 

Old  Stanely,  thy  walls  so  bleak  and  bare. 

As  they  rise  o’er  the  moorland  lea. 

Bring  back  to  our  mind  the  scenes  that  were. 

In  the  days  of  chivalry— 

In  the  days  of  mail’d  warrior  knight. 

Of  lawless  power,  and  feudal  might. 

They  mind  us  of  feasting  in  the  hall 
W^ith  noisy  revelry ; 

And  many  a  merry  lay  recall 
Of  the  ancient  minstrelsy  ; 

And  they  mind  us  of  love  in  the  ladye’s  bower, 

At  the  witching  time,  sweet  midnight’s  hour. 

When  the  lovely  streaks  of  rising  morn 
In  the  eastern  sky  appear. 

We  hear  the  sound  of  the  huntsman’s  horn 
As  he  follows  the  fleet  red-deer ; 

Or  the  merry  yo !  ho !  through  wood  and  glen. 

When  the  wolf  is  roused  from  his  braky  den. 

They  mind  us  of  tilt  and  tournament, 

’Mong  knights  both  brave  and  keen  ; 

And  we  hear  the  sport  and  merriment 
Of  the  peasantry  on  the  green. 

As  they  quaff  the  cups  of  the  castle  ale. 

Or  list  to  the  wandering  minstrel’s  tale. 

We  witness  the  gallant  knight’s  return 
From  the  land  of  Palestine  ; 

And  we  feel  our  hearts  within  us  burn, 

As  he  tells  of  every  scene. 

Where  with  sword  and  lance  he  boldly  crush’d 
The  pride  of  the  heathen  in  the  dust. 

At  the  altar,  from  his  fair  ladye. 

He  claims  the  lovely  hand 

He  has  won  by  his  matchless  braverye. 

Far  off  in  the  Holy  Land ; 

And  we  note  the  hooded  monks  around. 

And  we  list  to  the  abbey-bell’s  merry  sound.— 

But  all  is  changed !  no  music  now 
Resounds  through  thy  arched  halls, 

Save  that  of  the  winds  as  they  rudely  blow 
Through  thy  bare  and  ruin’d  walls  ; 

And  the  noise  of  mirth  and  of  revelry 
Hath  pass’d  away  for  ever  from  thee. 

At  the  early  dawn  of  rising  morn. 

We  may  hear  the  merry  yo  !  ho  ! 

Or  catch  the  sound  of  the  huntsman’s  horn, 

But  it  starts  nor  deer  nor  roe  ; 

For  they  all  have  fled  from  the  face  of  men. 

And  the  wolf  for  ever  hath  left  its  den. 

Within  thy  walls  no  festive  band 
Proclaims  thy  knight  return’d. 

To  claim  the  lovely  ladye’s  hand. 

By  matchless  valour  earn’d  ; 

And  we  mark  no  marriage-train  wend  its  way 
From  thy  castle  gates  to  the  abbey  grey. 

The  deep-toned  bell  sounds  merry  no  more  ; 

The  abbey,  too,  yields  in  decay; 

And  the  altar  is  gone  where  oft  of  yore 
Knelt  knight  and  ladye  gay ; 

And  monk,  and  fair  ladye,  and  warrior  bold. 
Forgotten,  are  mouldering  beneath  the  mould. 

Paisley,  J.  J. 

Sailing  down  that  beautiful  river,  the  Clyde,  as  in  days 
of  yore  we  have  rejoiced  to  do,  we  reach  Helensburgh, 
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where  we  meet  with  the  Rev.  J.  Anderson,  who  walks 
*among  the  hills,  and  muses  on  sweet  fancies  like  those 
contained  in  the  following 

STANZAS, 

WRITTEN  ON  A  BEAUTIFUL  DAY  IN  WINTER. 

the  Rev.  J.  Anderson. 

The  sun  looks  joyous  forth  again, 

And  the  short  winter  day. 

Like  to  some  widow’d  mother,  smiles 
Beneath  her  weeds  of  grey. 

The  skies,  without  a  floating  cloud, 

Gleam  mirror’d  in  the  sea — 

The  merry  birds  are  wantoning 
Upon  the  leafless  tree. 

On  day  so  bright  as  this,  how  sweet 
To  wander  down  the  stream. 

And  muse  on  things  long  past  away 
Like  visions  in  a  dream ! 

How  sweet  to  mark  the  homeward  ship, 

W  hile  winds  all  sleeping  be, 

W’^ith  laden  wings  slow  floating  o’er 
The  wide  and  glorious  sea  ! 

How  sweet  to  hear  in  forest  glade 
The  feather’d  minstrels  sing, — 

The  chirrup  of  the  household  bird. 

It  seems  the  voice  of  spring  ! 

Yet  more  I  love  a  winter  day. 

So  fair  and  calm  as  this; 

It  minds  me,  ’mid  the  darker  time. 

Of  bygone  happiness. 

Helensburgh. 

Like  Wordsworth,  we  must  still  be  stepping  west¬ 
ward,”  and  down  we  must  go  to  Ayr,  where  we  once 
were,  and  never  may  be  again.  A  scholar  sits  there  in 
his  study,  who  supplies  us  with  the  subjoined  entertaining 
and  interesting  paper  : 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  SOME  OF  THE  SACRED  ANIMALS  OF  EGYPT, 
CHIEFLY  RELATING  TO  SEPULTURE. 

The  animal  race  of  Egypt  was  not  numerous  for  an 
African  country,  but  it  must  have  been  carefully  pro¬ 
tected,  as  every  beast,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  held 
in  veneration.  Whoever  was  known  to  have  killed  a 
hawk,  could  not  escape  the  punishment  of  death.  The 
dying  of  a  cat  or  dog  was  an  occasion  of  the  deepest 
mourning.  But  it  required  the  artifice  of  the  priest¬ 
hood  to  nourish  a  religious  propriety  of  adoration,  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent  the  political  evil  of  bestial  swarms. 

The  phoenix,  ibis,  and  hawk,  are  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  feathered  tribe,  for  the  ceremonies  with  which  they 
were  regarded.  The  history  of  the  phoenix  is  well  known 
to  be  fabulous ;  and  the  reasons  of  its  adoration  are  not 
sufficiently  established.  Herodotus  appears  to  have  seen 
drawings,  in  which  its  size  and  form  resembled  the  eagle’s, 
and  its  wings  were  of  a  ruby  and  golden  hue.  The 
priests  maintained  that  the  phoenix  was  seen  in  Egypt, 
only  once  in  five  centuries,  on  the  regular  occasion  of  the 
new  bird  carrying  the  body  of  its  parent  to  the  Temple 
of  the  sun. — The  history  of  the  ibis  is  better  authenti¬ 
cated  ;  for,  in  coincidence  with  the  clear  records  of 
Herodotus,  it  is  found,  by  modern  travellers,  in  the 
subterranean  tombs.  And  the  circumstance  of  the  bird’s 
identity  is  sufficiently  confirmed,  although  the  localities 
are  at  variance  with  history,  which  has  given  Hermo- 
polis  as  the  exclusive  deposit.  In  like  manner,  it  is 
related  that  the  cats  were  buried  at  Bubastis,  and  yet 
we  do  not  fail  to  find  them  at  Gurnook  and  other  places 
in  great  numbers.  The  ibis  was  embalmed,  and  after¬ 
wards  entombed  with  much  solemnity  and  care.  And 


in  the  discoveries  of  the  present  day,  there  is  mention  of 
whole  chambers,  and  whole  series  of  excavations,  sys¬ 
tematically  filled  with  the  mummies  of  the  bird.  In  the 
subterraneous  caverns  of  Abousir — the  famed  repositories 
of  birds — travellers  find  a  sort  of  conical  j,ar,  made  of 
coarse  earthenware,  and  the  cover  of  it  luted  on  with  the 
mud  of  the  Nile.  This  urn  contains  an  embalmed  bird, 
swathed  in  linen,  and  so  described  by  the  travellers,  as  to 
be  taken  for  no  other  than  the  sacred  ibis.  The  urns 
lie  on  their  sides  with  the  mouths  outwards;  they  are 
packed  in  regular  tiers  from  floor  to  roof ;  and  the  Arabs, 
who  seem  to  have  had  patience  to  examine,  assert  that 
the  series  are  continued  to  an  infinite  distance  from  the 
front  backwards.  The  ibis  was  a  long-legged  bird,  nearly 
of  the  size  of  a  partridge  ;  its  body  was  covered  with 
snow-white  plumage,  and  its  extremities  were  tipped 
with  black.  It  frequented  the  Nile,  fed  on  insects,  and 
was  called  the  enemy  of  serpents.  The  priests  told  He¬ 
rodotus  that  the  ibis,  every  spring,  encountered  the 
winged  serpents  coming  into  Egypt,  and  destroyed  them. 
From  its  service  in  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  devour¬ 
ing  the  reptiles  and  insects  of  the  land,  arose  that  sacred 
protection  and  ceremony,  Avith  which  it  had,  from  time 
immemorial,  been  regarded.  At  the  present  day,  there 
is  in  Egypt,  a  bird,  corresponding  with  the  old  mention 
of  the  ibis,  and  with  its  mummies,  now  found  in  the 
urns,  which  is  believed  by  the  sgavans  and  naturalists  to 
be  the  sacred  fowl  of  the  ancient  priests.  In  the  pagan 
times  of  Egypt,  the  hierarchy  inflicted  the  pain  of  death 
on  any  of  the  people  who  had  killed  an  ibis  even  by  acci¬ 
dent  ;  and  this  ancient  prejudice  remains  at  the  present 
day,  for  the  natives  are  greatly  offended  if  one  of  these 
birds  is  wantonly  destroyed.  The  solemn  sacrifice  and 
buriiil  of  an  ibis  took  place  on  the  initiation  of  a  priest, 
and  at  other  public  and  private  ceremonies. — The  history 
of  the  hawk  is  well  known,  as  its  rapacity  has  signalized 
it  in  many  countries,  to  be  the  terror  of  the  helpless. 
But  it  seems  to  be  more  gentle  in  Egypt,  for  Pococke 
says  he  saw  the  pigeon  and  the  hawk  perched  amicably 
together.  The  brilliancy  of  its  eye  rendered  this  bird  an 
emblematic  type  of  the  sun  : — to  Osiris,  therefore,  it 
was  sacred.  Osiris,  or  the  sun,  was  worshipped  under  the 
figure  of  a  hawk,  and  the  bird  is  frequently  sculptured  on 
the  ancient  excavations.  In  these,  its  image,  like  that 
of  the  fox,  is  often  quite  detached  from  hieroglyphic  sym¬ 
bolism,  and  stands  as  a  charm,  or  merely  an  ornament. 
The  present  natives,  and  even  the  Turks  of  Egypt,  never 
kill  this  bird  ;  and  among  the  old  heathen,  its  destruc¬ 
tion  was  a  capital  offence.  The  solemn  rites  of  embalm¬ 
ing  and  interment  were  performed  on  the  hawk  at  Butos 
in  the  Delta. 

Among  quadrupeds,  the  cat,  dog,  and  hippopotamus, 
chiefly  claim  our  attention  ;  but  of  these  we  have  least  to 
do  Avith  the  hippopotamus,  as  it  is  the  least  connected 
Avith  sepulture.  This  animal  had  cloven  hoofs,  the  mane 
and  tail  of  a  horse,  a  thick  and  ponderous  hide,  and  in 
size  equalled  a  large  ox.  It  Avas  sacred  to  that  district 
of  Egypt,  in  Avhich  the  crocodile  was  abhorred ;  and  the 
beasts  Avere  each  symbolical  of  one  event — the  Deluge, 
although  they  had  a  great  enmity  the  one  to  the  other. 
It  never  descended  farther  into  Egypt  than  the  cataracts 
near  Philte,  or  the  straits  and  falls  of  the  Nile  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  land.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
Persian  conquest,  we  find  the  Egyptians  severely  bowing 
to  the  sanctity  of  animals.  Cambyses  opened  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  land  Avith  the  key  of  Egyptian  superstition, 
and  burst  the  barriers  of  Pelusium  with  a  holy  and  in¬ 
violable  vanguard.  The  townsmen  shrunk  from  the 
defence  of  the  city,  Avhen  they  beheld  the  sacred  animals 
of  their  country  exposed,  on  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  to 
the  first  brunt  of  their  own  resistance.  The  cat  and  the 
dog  Avere  the  principal  actors  in  this  singular  scene  of 
brute  ascendency,  but  here  maintaineil  a  part  by  no  means 
unproportioned  to  their  usual  consequence.  For  Avhen  a 
domestic  cat  sickened  and  died,  the  family  lamented  the 
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In  silent  watches  of  the  night, 
When  all  is  dark,  my  mind  is  light; 
And  in  ten  thousand  ways  I  see 
The  goodness  of  the  Lord  to  me  ! 


At  early  morn,  my  humble  prayer 
Is  wafted  on  the  ambient  air ; 

At  closing  eve,  I  love  to  be 
An  humble  suppliant,  Lord,  to  thee  ! 


I  am  a  stranger  in  the  land. 

Lord,  guide  me  by  thy  gracious  hand ; 

And  may  at  last  my  dwelling  be 
In  endless  glory,  Lord,  with  thee  ! 

Forres, 

Inverness,  too,  and  Elgin,  and  Aberdeen,  and  Stone¬ 
haven,  and  Forfar,  have  sent  forth  their  poets  to  greet  us 
lovingly,  but  as  we  cannot  annihilate  time  and  space  to 
make  a  poet  happy,  and  as  both  are  pressing  on  us,  we 
‘must  return  at  once  so  near  ourselves  as  the  celebrated 
town  of  Leith,  and  whether  the  following  poem  be  the 
production  of  Mrs  Cookson  or  not,  (and  we  are  strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  no  other  living  poetess  is  capable  of 
producing  it,)  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  best  at¬ 
tention  of  our  readers.  It  is  probably  the  most  splendid 
effort  which  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in 
print  for  a  long  while,  and  is  certainly  calculated  to  add 
new  laurels  to  the  already  over-laden  br  o w  of  Leith  ; 


ORIGINAL  STANZAS  ON  TRUTH. 

Now  in  a  musing  mood. 

Thinking  for  mortal  good. 

My  thought  I’ll  write — 

It  may  some  wight 
Touch  to  the  heart.  It  should  : 
h,  from  my  inmost  soul,  I  wish  it  would ! 

HciLd 

Then  know,  thou  glowing  youth, 

Lik'  That  bliss  is  but  in  truth ; 
wp'  By  it  hold  fast, 

’Twill  make  joys  last, 

Even  past  this  world  of  ruth. 

And  here  ’twill  cheer  thy  soul  in  all  her  trials  forsooth. 


Oh,  truth,  blest  truth  !  bide  here. 

This  weary  soul  to  cheer ; 

Thine  is  the  balm 
.  The  soul  to  calm  ; 

With  thee  I  may  not  fear. 

Or  future,  past,  present,  although  tenfold  severe. 

What’s  here  but  empty  toys  ? 

No  sooner  held  but  cloys. 

And  leaves  one  left 
(If  of  truth  reft) 

To  that  which  mure  annoys 
The  longer  held.  All  earthly  joys  are  grievous  joys. 

What’s  here  but  soon  will  die  ? 

But  to  eternity 

Blest  truth  will  live, 

,  Bliss  ever  give  ; 

And  souls  in  truth  will  fly 
To  that  blest  home  of  bliss,  far,  far  beyond  the  sky. 
An  Edinburgh  bard  of  livelier  fancy  supplies  us  with 
v^jeu  d" esprit  of  a  different  character  from  this  exquisite 
gem.  Here  it  is  : 

MORN,  BY  €•  M. 

••  Fersut 


NIGHT,  BY  JAMES  M0NTG03IERY. 


I. 


The  author  re¬ 
commends 
momiiiR  as  the 
best  time  for 
boltiog. 


Morn  is  the  time  to  rise. 

To  cast  the  night-gown  off. 

Rub  up  our  sleepy,  winking  eyes, 
Kilmarnock  red  to  doff ; 


Leap  from  our  warm  bed,  and  meet 

The  carpet  with  our  shrinking  feet 


II. 

Morn  is  the  time  to  rest ; — 

To  rest  upon  the  chair  ; 

Snatch  up  our  stockings, — say,  the  best. 
Because  the  only  pair — 

Drawing  them  fiercely  on,  to  see 
Our  ten  toes  peep  forth  smilingly. 

III. 

Morn  is  the  time  to  don 
(Provided  there’s  a  pair) 

Good  flannel  drawers,  or  cotton  ; — 
Then  to  start  up  from  the  chair. 

And  with  our  arms’  resistless  might, 

Make  shutters  fly  from  left  to  right. 


IV. 

Morn  is  the  hour  to  shave  ; 

To  soap  the  chin  about ; 

To  sheer  down  every  grizzly  knave 
That  ventures  to  peep  out ; 

Then  bring  the  razor  smoothly  round, 
To  leave  no  stubble  on  the  ground. 

V. 

Morn  is  the  time  to  take 

Our  neckcloth,  black  or  white. 
And  feel  our  fame  at  stake. 

In  folding  it  aright ; 

Twisting  it  round  our  neck  with  grace, 
Until  it  suits  our  morning  face. 


VI. 

Morn  is  the  hour  to  deck 
Rebellious  hair  with  taste. 

Nor  let  it  hang  down  round  our  neck 
In  farthing  candlous  *  haste  ; 

A  glorious  crop  that’s  lain  unshorn 
For  fifteen  months,  from  eve  to  morn. 

VII. 

Mom  is  the  hour  to  brush 
The  shining  beaver  round  ; 

Then  clapping ’t  madly  on,  to  rush 
With  many  a  desp’rate  bound, 

Out — out — we  care  not  where  it  be. 
Provided  there  are  none  to  see  ! 

VIII. 

Morn  is  the  time  to  gaze 
On  Nature’s  varying  face  ; 

To  mark  the  sun’s  refreshing  rays 
Illumine  every  place ; 

To  have  the  pleasure,  as  we  pass. 

Of  kicking  dewdrops  from  the  grass. 


IX. 

Morn  is  the  hour  to  mark 
Creation  all  rejoice. 

To  hear  the  bold  aspiring  lark 
Lift  up  his  merry  voice ; 

Mount  from  his  mossy  bed  unshrIven, 
And  meet  the  morning  clouds  in  heaven. 


X. 

Morn  is  the  time  to  look 
Closely  on  all  around  ; 

To  mark  the  daisies  by  the  brook 
Droop  from  the  bord’ring  ground, 
And,  pictured  in  the  morning  beam. 
Deck  their  pure  beauty  in  the  stream. 


*  Vide  SmoUetU 


Puts  on  hig 
stockings. 


Flannel  draw- 
ers  a  comfort¬ 
able  wear. 


Barbarous  cus-- 
toms  recom¬ 
mended. 


The  late  Mr 
Skirving,  the 
painter,  non¬ 
plussed  in  the 
case  of  Neck¬ 
cloth  V,  Neck. 


Human  hair 
compared  to 
farthing  can¬ 
dles. 


Something 

mysterious 


Turns  philoso¬ 
pher. 


A  concert— 
the  lark’s 
pipe  preferred. 


A  peepata 
lady’s  dress¬ 
ing  room* 
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XI. 

Turns  philo-  Morn  is  the  time  to  hear, 

gopher  once  From  hedgerow,  bush,  and  tree, 

more.  ^  voice  that  we  should  all  revere, 

A  grateful  melodye. 

Roused  up  in  joy  and  thankfulness. 

From  hearts  that  know  and  feel  their  bliss. 

XII. 

Recommends  Thus  far — we  then  must  learn 
walking^ack-  track  our  old  steps  home  ; 

br^kfast.  For  breakfasts  seldom  take  a  turn. 

Or  meet  us  when  we  roam ; 

And  better  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

Than  lose  our  chance  of  tea  and  toast. 

Two  other  poems  remain  on  our  list.  We  are  pleased 
with  the  fresh  and  breezy  feeling  which  pervades  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ; 

MATIN  SONG. 

JSy  TT.  A,  Fergusson, 

Awake,  love  !  the  sunbeam 
Is  sporting  in  glee. 

Around  thy  wee  dwelling, 

Fu’  amorouslie : 

It  wooes  thee  to  taste  o’ 

The  pleasure  it  brings. 

And  smiles  in  profusion 
Around  thee  it  flings. 

The  hymn  of  the  lark,  love. 

Is  loud  in  the  heaven. 

The  voice  of  the  ark-dove 
To  gladness  is  given  ; 

The  maukin  is  whidding 
O’er  fresh  holm  and  lea. 

Ilk’  songster  is  bidding 
Adieu  to  the  tree. 

The  sun  from  the  harebell 
Is  sipping  the  dew. 

The  flowers  in  the  lone  dell 
Are  sighing  for  you  ; 

At  thy  casement,  fond  zephyr 
Stands,  longing  to  kiss  thee. 

And  Nature’s  ain  sell,  love. 

Is  waiting  to  bless  thee. 

Our  last  poem  is  a  national  ballad,  in  which  we  think 
there  is  both  pathos  and  truth  to  nature  : 

SCOTCH  BALLAD. 

My  heart  an’  soul  are  fu’  o’  thee  ! — 

Had  I  a  wee  bird’s  wing,  I’d  flee 
Outower  the  land,  outower  the  sea, 

Till  I  got  back  to  my  ain  couutrie. 

My  star  art  thou  in  the  dead  o’  night. 

My  first  fresh  blink  o’  morning  light ; 

But  morn  brings  naething  to  glad  my  sight. 

And  its  breeze  grows  hot  on  my  cheek  sae  white. 

I  mind  the  day  that  I  gaed  awa’, 

I  mind  my  mother,  and  sisters  sma’, 

I  mind  the  auld  dog  in  my  father’s  ha’,— . 

But  I  mind  thee,  Jeanie,  aboon  them  a’. 

My  mother  blest  me  through  a’  her  te.ars. 

And  she  spoke  of  hope  through  a’  her  fears  ; 

My  sisters  were  ’maist  wi’  greeting  drook’d. 

And  Colin  waggit  his  tail  and  look’d : 


Oh,  Jeanie !  to  think  on  the  days  we  hae  seen. 

On  the  bonnie  glens  sae  wild  and  green. 

On  the  birken  shaws  and  the  burn  between. 

On  the  sangs,  and  the  smiles,  and  the  walks  at  e’en ! 

And  then  to  see  what  now  I  see, 

Without  the  wings  o’  a  bird  to  flee 
Outower  the  land,  outower  the  sea. 

Till  I  got  back  to  my  ain  countrie ! 

And  now  “  a  word  that  must  be,  and  has  been.” 
Whatever  our  own  prospects  are,  it  would  be  folly  to  deny 
that  we  can  separate  ourselves  from  all  the  associations 
connected  with  the  Literary  Journal  without  regret. 
In  our  capacity  of  Editor,  we  know  not  what  impression 
we  may  have  made  individually  on  many  whose  good 
opinion  we  wished  to  gain  ;  but  this  we  know,  that,  as 
life  grows  upon  us,  we  every  day  see  additional  cause  to 
grieve  that  we  have  not  already  done  more,  that  we  every 
day  feel  more  acutely  the  errors  and  imperfections  of  our 
past  lucubrations,  and  that  we  are  every  day  more  and 
more  resolved  to  press  forward  into  the  higher  and  more 
arduous  paths  of  intellectual  exertion,  where,  if  we  fail, 
our  epitaph  may  at  least  be,  “  Nobile  ausus  cecidit.” 
Meantime,  what  little  we  have  as  yet  done  may  perhaps 
win  for  us  a  few  friendly  wishes  ;  and  armed  with  these, 
we  shall  go  boldly  on  in  the  more  ambitious  undertakings 
which  are  before  us.  Our  fellow  countrymen  will  hear 
again  of  the  Editor  in  his  Slippers,  either  for  good  or 
for  evil.  Till  then,  farewell  ! 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION— ITS  MANAGEMENT— 
AND  CATALOGUE  OF  ANCIENT  PICTURES.* 

We  have  no  curiosity — only  a  desire  for  information* 
We  wonder  whether  the  Directors  compile  their  own 
catalogues,  or  keep,  like  the  celebrated  Pack  wood,  a  man 
“  to  do  them  things.”  The  present  one,  preface  and  all, 
is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  art  of  saying  nothing  at 
great  length.  Its  logic  is  peculiar ;  its  information- 
just  as  distinct  as  we  expected  from  the  source  whence  it 
comes. 

The  Oxford  waggoner,  being  asked  whether  his  horse 
could  draw  an  inference,  answered  it  could  draw  any 
thing  in  reason.  We  suspect  that  the  author  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  to  which  we  allude  is  not  a  horse,  but,  as  Captain 
Brown  happily  phrases  it,  one  of  “  the  allied  species.” 
Take  the  following  example  : — “  They  are  pictures  which 
have  never  been  in  the  market,  but  are  derived  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  private  collections  of  several  noble  and 
distinguished  families  of  Piedmont,  who,  by  reason  of  a 
recent  alteration  in  the  entail  laws  of  that  country,  have 
been  induced  to  part  with  these  ancient  and  valuable 
hnr-loonis  of  their  respective  families.  It  is  a  matter  of 
great  satisfaction  to  the  Directors,  considering  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  inseparable  from  the  purchase  of  objects  of 
art,  to  be  in  possession  of  the  receipts  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  noble  persons  for  whose  ancestors  the  pictures  were 
painted,  and  out  of  whose  collections  they  are  declared  to 
have  now  issued  for  the  first  time,  as  being  a  circumstance 
which  materially  influences  their  value,  in  removing  any 
doubt  on  the  subject  of  their  authenticity,”  &c.  We  have 
known  in  our  day  minds  of  strange  constitution,  but 
never  till  now  did  we  meet  with  a  man  who  looked  upon 
a  receipt  for  a  certain  amount  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  signed  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  an  Italian 
Conde  or  Barone,  as  sufficient  proof  of  a  picture  having 
been  painted  by  a  certain  artist  three  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore.  Equally  ingenious  is  the  idea  that  a  recent  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  entail  laws  of  Piedmont  has  induced  some 


But,  Jeanie,  o’  them  I  took  sma’  tent, 

For,  well  by  thy  ee  and  thy  lip  I  kent 
How  much  thy  bosom  wi’  grief  was  rent,— 
An’  then  did  1  feel  w’hat  parting  meant. 


♦  We  owe  an  apolofjy  to  our  readers  for  not  presenting  them  with 
an  account  of  the  really  admirable  pictures  at  present  in  the  Gallery 
of  the  Institution;  but  the  subject  into  which  we  have  diverged  is 
one  of  the  utmost  moment;  and,  by  confining  ourselves  to  it  for  the 
present  week,  we  gain  time  to  mature  our  opinions,  and  enable  our¬ 
selves  to  speak  more  worthily  of  what  we  so  highly  admire.  < 
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noble  families  to  part  with  their  pictures.  The  alteration 
may  have  enabled  them,  but  we  suspect  they  were  induced 
by  the  same  commonplace  motive  which,  even  in  this 
country,  makes  many  a  person  exchange  valuable  pro¬ 
perty  for  hard  cash.  Again  : — “  There  is  a  copy  of  this 
head  [No.  29]  in  the  Neapolitan  Gallery,  stated  to  be  by 
an  author  unknown.  But  the  Grimaldi  being  an  older 
collection,  there  is  little  doubt  of  this  being  the  original ; 
and  being  marked  in  the  under  corner  G.  A.,  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  a  portrait  of  Giorgione,  and  certainly  painted  by 
that  master.”  None  but  the  curator  of  an  Antiquarian 
Museum  could  have  ventured  on  such  a  reason,  with  the 
warning  example  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  Edie  Ochiltree, 
and  the  celebrated  inscription  A.  D.  L.  L.  before  his 
eyes. 

We  said  above  that  the  catalogue  contained  as  much 
information  as  we  expected  from  the  source  whence  it 
came.  Our  readers  are  well  aware,  that  this  is  not  say¬ 
ing  much.  We  are  told  that  “  the  present  is  presented 
to  the  public  as  a  first  step  made  by  the  Institution  to¬ 
wards  realizing  a  plan,”  which  is  described  in  very  mag¬ 
niloquent  and  unintelligible  terms,  and  which  is  after¬ 
wards  stated  to  be  ^‘the  foundation  of  a  national  collection 
of  such  works  of  the  great  masters  of  painting  as  might 
in  time  do  credit  to  the  country,  and  supply  that  deficiency 
in  which  the  study  of  art  in  Scotland  has  been  hitherto 
altogether  unprovided.”  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and 
therefore  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  the  clumsy  and  round- 
al)out  way  in  which  it  is  expressed.  As,  however,  the 
Directors  go  on  to  say  that  they  rely  upon  their  effort  being 
“  favourably  received  by  the  public,  as  well  as  substan¬ 
tially  seconded  by  those  having  the  power  to  advance  its 
completion,”  we  must  enquire  whether  their  statement  of 
their  plans  and  resources  is  sufficiently  explicit  to  justify 
the  public  in  intrusting  to  them  the  execution  of  so  useful 
and  noble  a  project. 

The  Sphinx-like  sentence  in  which  they  advert  to  their 
funds,  is  too  elegant  to  be  translated  ;  “  While  the  pecu¬ 
niary  means  of  the  Institution  were  almost  entirely  con¬ 
fined  to  the  contributions  of  its  members,  which  [what  ?] 
had  to  sustain  the  burden  of  a  high  rent  for  the  apart¬ 
ments,  joined  to  the  heavy  taxation  which  has  been  at¬ 
tached  to  them,  any  measures  involving  expense  became 
unattainable,  however  important  they  might  seem,  or 
anxiously  they  might  be  desired.  But  recent  circum¬ 
stances  having  placed  a  portion  of  its  private  fund  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Directors,  they  have  resolved,”  &c.  There 
is  only  one  other  passage  which  tends  to  throw  some  light,  | 
or  more  properly  “  darkness  visible,”  upon  the  nature  of 
their  resources ;  “  The  Institution  having  at  the  same  time  i 
been  placed  more  immediately  in  connexion  with  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  consequently  with  the  very  fine  gallery  of 
casts  of  the  works  of  the  great  Masters  of  antiquity,belong- 
ing  to  that  establishment,  was  another  circumstance  which 
induced  the  Directors  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  impor¬ 
tant  measure  at  present  contemplated.”  This  is  the  whole 
that  we  learn  from  their  oracular  preface  of  the  funds  at 
their  command ;  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  set  about  collecting  and  managing  a  national 
gallery,”  not  the  most  distant  hint  is  given.  We  appeal  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  public,  whether  they  ought,  upon 
such  meagre  information,  to  intrust  to  any  self-elected 
body  the  important  duty  of  forming  a  national  gallery, 
of  standing  forward  as  the  representatives  of  national  taste, 
or  of  managing  the  funds  necessary  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  great  task  they  have  undertaken. 

Now  that  we  are  upon  this  subject,  we  may  as  well  give 
our  readers  a  little  of  that  information  of  which  the  Di¬ 
rectors  have  been  so  chary.  First,  as  to  the  funds  of  the 
Institution, — they  have  at  no  time  been  “  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  contributions  of  its  members.”  Their 
principal  source  for  many  years  was  the  money  raised  by 
the  exhibitions  of  modern  paintings.  This  source  has 
now  been  dried  up  by  the  secession  of  the  artists  ;  but  in 
its  stead  we  have  an  annual  sum  of  L.5(X)  given  by  the 


Board  of  Trustees  to  the  Institution.  What  right  the 
Board  had  to  make  this  appropriation  of  such  a  sum,  we 
know  not,  any  more  than  we  know  what  the  Directors 
mean  by  stating  that  the  Institution  has  now  been  placed 
more  immediately  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  when  all  the  world  knows  that  the  active  managers 
in  both  bodies  have  all  along  been  the  same  persons.  This 
is  a  matter  of  little  consequence.  The  main  point  is  the 
ascertainment  that  the  funds  at  present  in  the  disposal  of 
the  Directors  are,— the  contributions  of  the  members 
the  yearly  L.500  allowed  them  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  what  surplus  of  the  income  of  former  years  may  be 
lying  in  their  hands.  Now,  we  know  that  the  annual 
receipts  of  the  exhibitions  averaged  considerably  upwards 
of  L.500.  The  income  of  the  Institution  has  consequently 
diminished,  instead  of  having  increased.  Unless,  therefore, 
they  have  been  relieved  of  the  rent  and  taxation,  which 
pressed  so  heavily  upon  them,  it  is  to  us  utterly  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  a  portion  of  their  private  fund  should  be 
placed  at  their  disposal,  for  the  immense  undertaking  of 
founding  a  national  gallery.  These  gentlemen  have  evi¬ 
dently  an  eye  upon  the  pockets  of  the  public,  and  we  ear¬ 
nestly  beg  our  beloved  countrymen  to  keep  them  close 
buttoned,  until  such  a  statement  has  been  made  of  the 
nature  of  the  object  to  be  attained,  and  of  the  measures 
taken  to  ensure  success,  as  may  enable  them  to  judge 
whether  its  projectors  are  worthy  of  their  confidence. 
Nay,  the  Directors  have  already  enough  of  other  people’s 
money  in  their  hands  to  render  them  liable  to  account  for 
what  the  lawyers  call  their  “  intromissions.”  The  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  are  the  rents  of 
the  forfeited  estates,  given  to  their  management  for  public 
purposes ;  and  they  and  their  deputies  are  responsible  to 
the  public  for  their  right  administration.  Part  of  the 
funds  of  the  Institution  was  collected  by  exhibiting  the 
works  of  Edinburgh  artists,  and  these  gentlemen  are  en¬ 
titled  to  demand  an  account  of  its  disposal. 

Having  thus  established  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Institution  are  no  matters  of  a  private  concern,  but  ne¬ 
cessarily  liable  to  public  scrutiny,  we  proceed  to  cast  a 
glance  at  its  past  management,  as  the  only  sure  index  of 
the  future.  We  need  not  revert  to  the  good  taste  and 
good  temper  displayed  by  the  Directors,  in  those  discus¬ 
sions  which  led  to  the  secession  of  the  artists.  Upon  that 
question,  the  public  mind  has  long  been  made  up.  We 
take  them  at  present  as  men  of  business,  and  upon  their 
own  testimony.  From  the  statement  in  the  preface  to 
the  catalogue  now  before  us,  we  learn,  that  at  the  very 
outset  of  their  career,  they  burdened  themselves  with 
apartments  so  expensive,  that  although  associated  for  the 
promotion  of  art,  they  had  no  surplus  funds  to  expend 
in  the  attainment  of  the  sole  object  of  their  incorporation. 
This  step,  not  unlike  the  conduct  of  a  young  merchant, 
who  should  lay  out  all  his  money  in  the  purchase  of  a 
splendid  mansion,  leaving  himself  no  available  capital  to 
trade  upon,  gives  rather  an  unfavourable  notion  of  their 
sagacity.  Their  next  step  is  to  attempt  to  found  a  col¬ 
lection  of  pictures,  by  raising  money  from  the  exhibition 
of  their  successive  importations,  previous  to  depositing 
them  in  their  gallery.  A  specious  enough  plan ;  but 
they  have  left  out  of  calculation  that  they  have  only  one 
room  to  serve  both  .as  exhibition  room  and  gallery ;  and 
that  they  have  no  funds  wherewith  to  procure  additional 
accommodation.  To  complete  our  distrust  in  such  bung¬ 
lers,  we  have  only  to  add,  that  the  whole  management  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  Directors,  and  that  the  great  body 
even  of  the  life  governors  are  as  much  in  the  dark 
garding  their  motions  as  the  public  at  large. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  project  of  the  Directors  to  found 
a  National  Gallery  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation  ;  but  its 
execution  cannot  be  intrusted  to  their  hands.  Theyba'C 
been  tried  in  the  balance,  as  cherishers  and  promoters  o 
art  in  Edinburgh,  and  have  been  found  wanting,  ^beir 
charter  must  be  thrown  open,  and  an  association  of  th* 
amateurs  and  artists  of  this  city,  upon  a  more  enlai’E 
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basis  and  more  liberal  principles,  must  do  what  they  have 
failed  to  effect.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  in  as  far  as  re- 
cards  the  promotion  of  maiiiilHctiirini:^  industry,  is  a 
mockery,  or  worse,  and  must  soon  be  done  away  with. 
A  stand  must  be  made,  wdieiiever  this  happens,  to  procure 
its  gallery  of  casts,  and  part  of  its  l  ands  to  be  vested  in 
sucli  an  association  as  has  now  been  su^^cestvd.  To  them 
must  be  intrusted  the  management  of  the  gallery  of 
paintings  commenced  by  the  Institution.  There  is  enough 
of  tasttTand  sagacity  among  the  classes  we  have  named, 
to  warrant  the  belief  that  these  united  collections  will  be 
conducted  so  as  to  bear  the  happiest  fruits,  both  in  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  increase  of  national  happiness  and  re- 
linement,  and  to  the  education  of  rising  artists. 


literary  and  scientific  societies  of 

EDINBURGH. 

WEIINERIAN  5iOlIi:TV. 

Saturday,  Juniniry  22,  1831. 

Hr  (JarviLLE  in  the  Chair. 

—  Ih’o lessors  Jameson,  Hirchie,  Graham;  Dr 
Scott;  \Valker  Arnott,  Henry  Witliain,  Y.  Y.  Audu¬ 
bon,  Patrick  Neill,  Esipiires,  &c.  &c. 

Aiidiiuox  read  an  account  of  the  White-headed 
Eagle,  lull  of  that  enthusiastic  eloipience,  and  minute  ac- 
(pialritauce  with  the  habits  of  the  animals  tenanting  the 
wildernesses  of  his  native  land,  which  characterise  all  his 
writings.  The  paper  forms  jiart  of  the  illustrative  letter- 
])res8  iiitended  to  accompany  his  splendid  piihlication  of 
American  Birds,— a  work  which  we  hope,  ere  long,  to  have 
submitted  to  us  in  our  critical  capacity,  when  we  purpose 
gratifying  oni*  readers  by  ample  extracts. 

A  letter  was  read  from  an  emigrant  to  the  Swan  Biver, 
commenting,  in  a  severe,  but  apparently  impartial  strain, 
u|)on  the  account  given  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  that 
settlement. 

Dr  Scott  read  a  ])apcr  on  the  Stiavim,  or  Qiiails  of  tlic 
Bible;  and  the  Society  adjourned. 

SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES. 

Monday  Kvniiny^  2\th  Juuuari/, 
Professor  Husserl  in  the  Chair. 

Admiral  Sir  David  ]\Iilne,  Sir  James  Allies 
Riddell,  Baronet;  Drs  Carson  ami  Ilihbert;  Messrs  P. 
F.  Tytler,  Pitcairn,  Maidment,  Trevelyan,  Macdonald, 
Lothian,  Repp,  &c.  &c.  with  a  number  of  visitors. 

M.  de  Saint  Amans  of  Agenin  France,  and  The  Right 
Rev.  Peter  Erasmus  iMuller,  Bishop  of  Zealand,  w'ere 
elected  Honorary  Members  (»f  the  Society. 

Mr  Gregory,  secretary,  read  some  remarks  upon  the  two 
Roman  licads,  supposed  to  he  those  of  the  Em])eror  Severus 
and  his  wife  Julia,  built  into  the  wall  of  a  house  in  the 
Netherbow',  Edinburgh,  with  reference  to  an  engraving  of 
them  which  is  about  to  be  jmblished  bv  the  Societv. 

There  was  next  read  a  conteinponiry  account  of  a  re¬ 
markable  escape  made  by  Rob  Roy  from  the  Duke  of 
A  the  le’s  men,  in  1717.  From  the  original  in  the  possession 
ot  John  Gregorson,  Esq.  of  Ardtorriisli.  Conmuinicated 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Baronet,  V.  P. 

A  Report,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Jamieson,  upon  the  very  in¬ 
teresting  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  coins  exhibit¬ 
ed  at  the  last  meeting,  was  tlieti  read.  These  coins  were 
lound  ill  Inchkenneth,  a  small  island  not  far  from  Iona, 
along  with  a  number  of  others,  nearly  100  in  all,  and  some 
silver  oriiainents.  Tiie  treasure  had  evidently  been  hidden 
Hi  the  rock,  where  it  was  discovered,  by  one  of  the  northern 
pirates  wh«)  infested  the  coasts  of  England  during  the  Hep¬ 
tarchy.  plight  line  specimens  of  these  coins  were  presented 
by  Captain  Macdonald  to  the  Society. 

I  he  secretary  also  read  some  Extracts  from  a  Sliort 
Lhroiiich*,  chiellyan  Obituary  of  Highland  Families,  com- 
piled  helore  l.')!:^,  by  James  ^lacgregor,  dean  of  Lisniore; 
with  an  introductory  notice,  pointing  out  the  value  of  this 


a  very  learned  essay  by  Mr  Repp,  upon  the  remarkable 
brooch  mentioned  in  our  last  notice  of  the  Society’s  proceed¬ 
ings.  This  antique,  when  ave  consider  the  fact  of  its  being 
the  first  ever  discovered  avith  Runic,  or  indeed  avdth  any, 
inscriptions  upon  it,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  we  have 
had  occasion  to  see  for  some  time,  and  that  quite  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  singular  beauty  of  the  aa’orkmanship.  We  regret 
that  our  spac^*  limits  us  to  the  following  a^ery  brief  abstract 
of  ]\Ir  Repp’s  erudite  and  ingenious  essay ;  but  there  is 
enough  to  show  that  the  subject  lias  been  liaiidled  by  an 
individual  well  qualified  for  the  task.  Mr  Repp  directed 
the  attention  of  the  meeting,  in  the  first  place,  to  t!ic  Runic 
alphabet ;  seeoiidly,  to  the  inscriptions  themselves,  and  the 
language  or  languages  in  which  the  inscriptions  appear  to 
be  avritten  ;  thirdly*  to  the  avord  Duller  or  Dale,  which 
occurs  in  both  inscriptions,  and  is  of  importance  as  settling 
a  philological  question  which  has  long  occupied  the  north¬ 
ern  literati  relative  to  the  true  meaning  of  this  avord ; 
finally,  to  the  proofs,  cx  facie  oi  the  ornament  itself,  aa’hicli 
demonstrate  its  antiquity  and  that  of  the  inscriptions.  By 
referring  to  the  alpiiabet,  and  comparing  the  inscriptions 
avith  it,  Mr  Repp  showed,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  the 
letters  in  the  inscriptions  avere  genuine  Ruru^s.  The 
meaning  of  them  is  quite  distinct,  and  they  do  not  admit 
of  any  interpretation  but  one— and  that  the  most  natural 
and  obvious  we  can  imagine.  It  isavorthy  of  remark,  that 
neither  inscription  is  perfectly  correct,  according  to  the 
idiom  of  either  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  the  Norse  language,  in 
both  of  aahich  the  Runic  character  aa’’as  used  for  ins<Tip- 
tions.  The  following  table  will  gia’e  a  more  correct  idea  of 
Mr  Repp’s  views  on  this  subject : 


Inscriptions  as  they 'J  C  .. 

stand, rendered  from  >Maloritha  a  Dalk  this,-! 
thelluiiiccliaractorj  ( 

III  correct  Anglo- \Maloritha  ah  Dale  thisne,  f  Dole 

Saxon,  J  or  this,  \  Osfridhe. 

IncoiTcct  Norse,  I  Maloritha  a  Dalk  ihessan,  f  Dolkr 

or  Icelandic,  )  or  thetmaii,  \  Osfi  ido. 

In  Latin,  Maloritha possidet  banc  fibularn,  Fibula  Osfrida\ 

Oil  the  most  mature  consideration,  Mr  Repp  isofopiiiion 
that  the  inscriptions  cannot  be  referred  to  a  later  period 
than  the  12th  century,  and  may,  with  more  probability,  be 
assigned  to  the  lltb. 

POPULAR  LECTURES  ON  CHEMISTRY. 

Da  Reid,  the  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  to  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  School  of  Arts,  has  commenced  a  course  of  popu¬ 
lar  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  in  the  Assembly  Rooms, 
George  Street.  His  first  lecture  comprised  a  general 
view  of  the  nature,  objects,  and  applications  of  the  science, 
whicfi  he  illustrated  by  numerous  interesting  and  beau¬ 
tiful  experiments.  His  second  lecture  was  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  chemical  attrac¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  his 
explanations  of  the  atomic  theory,  and  some  other  com- 
jdicated  doctrines,  were  <Tdniirable  for  their  hlmplicity 
and  clearness.  He  contrived  to  divest  this  fascinating 
science  of  much  of  the  technicality  in  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  it  is  necessarily  involved,  and  rendered  its  princi¬ 
ples  evident  and  intelligible  to  the  youngest  of  his  audi¬ 
tors.  We  have  before  had  popular  lectures  on  chemistry 
delivered  in  this  city  ;  but  the  arrangements  for  the 
present  course  ajipear  to  us  superior  to  any  that  we 
have  witnessed  on  any  similar  occasion.  The  large  As¬ 
sembly  Room  has  indeed  been  expressly  fitted  up  for 
these  lectures,  and  is  lighted  by  gas,  so  that  the  lecturer 
can  darken  the  room  at  pleasure,  by  whicli  means  his  ex¬ 
periments  are  frequently  given  witli  a  most  brilliant  and 
magical  effe»tt.  We  allude  especially  to  the  ignition  of 
the  lime  ball,  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe  ;  ami  wc 
may  add,  that  all  the  experiments  he  performed  were 
executed  with  dexterity  and  success,  d’lie  rooms,  at  each 
lecture,  were  well  filled  ;  and  as  the  course  will  be  conti- 
Tiii'vl  on  every  succeeding  Saturday  until  the  end  of  April* 
w'e  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who  find  plea¬ 
sure  in  the  pur:mits  arid  recrwition ,  of  science. 


Dolk 

sfridlio. 


curious  document,  whieli  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  we 
bnye  seen  relating  to  the  Highlands. 

1  he  most  interesting  paper  of  the  evening,  however,  w.as 
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RcgenCs  Parky  London, 
Monday,  January  24,  1831. 

The  history  of  Professor  Milman's  tragedy  of  Fazio” 
forms  perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  that  can  be  adduced 
of  the  absolute  injustice  of  the  present  laws  of  theatrical 
copyright,  as  well  as  of  that  indescribable  legal  anomaly, 
which  permits  the  theatres  to  represent  any  printed  play, 
not  only  without  the  slightest  benefit  to  its  author,  but 
absolutely  against  his  wishes  and  consent.  When  this 
drama  was,  many  years  ago,  first  presented  to  Drury- 
Lane  and  Covent- Garden,  it  was  returned  from  both, 
with  the  customary  civil  circular  of  refusal,  and  subse¬ 
quently  published  by  Murray,  when  it  was  immediately 
read,  praised,  and  popular,  and  at  once  went  through 
several  largo  editions.  More  than  one  review  then  re¬ 
commended  it  to  the  managers,  who,  however,  still  con¬ 
sistent  in  their  first  error,  still  declined  taking  their  ad¬ 
vice  ;  until  Mr  T.  Dibdin,  the  then  proprietor  of  the 
Surrey  Theatre,  brought  'it  out  there,  reduced  to  three 
acts— which,  by  the  way,  was  a  real  improvement — under 
the  title  of  the  “  Italian  Wife,”  with  a  Mr  Huntley  and 
a  Miss  Taylor  as  Fazio  and  Pianca,  Being  both  well 
got  up  and  well  acted,  the  piece  had  a  run  of  success  there, 
sufficient  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Bath  managers,  who 
then  produced  it,  with  the  late  Mr  Conway  and  Miss 
Somerville,  now  Mrs  Bunn,  in  the  principal  characters ; 
and  the  following  season  saw  it  at  Co  vent- Garden,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Charles  Kemble  and  Miss  O’Neill.  Thus 
taVdily  rendered  as  popular  on  the  stage  as  it  had  long 
been  in  the  library,  it  was  next  played  all  over  the  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  has  been  again  successfully  revived  at  Covent- 
Gardcn,  with  Fanny  Kemble  as  the  heroine ;  and,  to 
complete  the  climax,  is  announced  by  Elliston,  at  the 
Surrey,  under  its  old  nom  de  thmtre  of  “  The  Italian 
Wife  !”  Thus  then  has  Mr  Milman  suffered  the  mani¬ 
fest  injustice  of  all  these  managers  benefiting  by  the 
representation  of  a  play  which  they  originally  refused  ; 
but  which,  by  being  printed,  was  legally  (or  illegally  ?)  at 
their  mercy  ;  and  the  profits  arising  from  which  he  has 
no  legal  claim  to  participate.  Amongst  the  other  new 
theatrical  enactments,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
this  will  receive  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  serious  considera¬ 
tion,  and  that  what  is  so  palpably  equity,  Avill  be  made  law 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

After  this  very  tedious  prologue  to  our  notice  of  Miss 
Kemble’s  Biama,  we  must  be  brief  in  our  criticism; 
which  is  of  the  less  importance,  from  its  being  by  far  the 
most  effective  part  she  has  yet  attempted,  and  one  which 
has  more  tended  remove  the  lingering  scepticism,  that 
she  is  not  rapidly  advancing  to  the  highest  rank  in  her 
profession, 'than  any  which  has  preceded  it.  The  character 
of  Bianca  is,  indeed,  the  only  one  of  any  “  mark  or  like¬ 
lihood”  in  the  tragedy;  in  her,  all  its  deep  and  fearful  in¬ 
terest  solely 'centres  ;  and,  as  at  present  represented,  Fazio 
and  AldabeUa  become  more  contemptible  than  even  their 
author  has  represented  them,  when  played  by  Warde  and 
Mrs  Chatterley,  and  placed  in  contrast  with  Miss  Kemble. 
No  talents  could  entirely  redeem  them,  but  in  the  present 
instance  there  was  no  attempt ;  and  the  crowded  audiences 
which  the  play  has  drawn,  and  the  intense  and  breath¬ 
less  interest  which  its  scenes  have  constantly  excited,  are 
attributable  to  the  heroine  only,  in  which  opinion  all  her 
critics  have  coincided.— The  pantomimes  still  continuing 
to  draw  excellent  houses,  no  other  novelty  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  at  either  theatre  ;  though  Covent-Garden  promises 
H  new  opera,  to  be  called  “  The  Romance  of  a  Day,”  on 
Thursday  next,  and  had  another  new  piece  read  in  the 
Green-Room  on  Friday;  and  Drury-Lane  is  to  revive 
Colman  the  elder’s  “Jealous  Wife,”  with  a  very  strong 
cast,  to-morrow.  Kean,  after  levying  his  contributions 
on  the  public  under  the  pretence  of  taking  leave  for  ever, 
and  uttering  a  great  deal  of  commonplace  nonsense  on 
that  interesting  occasion,  having  thought  better  of  it,  is 


to  reappear  as  Richard,  at  Drury-Lane,  on  Monday  the 
31st,  at  fifty  guineas  per  night;  and  when  his  engage¬ 
ment  is  over,  will,  we  doubt  not,  go  through  the  profit¬ 
able  farce  of  again  taking  leave,  in  emulous  imitation  of 
old  Charles  Incledon,  who  used  to  take  leave  annually. 

The  two  major  of  the  minors,  the  Adelphi  and  the 
Olympic,  are  both  flourishing;  at  the  former,  Mathews  is 
to  reappear  in  a  most  outre  novelty,  by  Buckstone,  en¬ 
titled,  “  The  King  of  the  Alps  and  the  Misanthrope,” 
and  at  the  latter,  Madame  continues  to  “  plead  guilty  to 
the  minor  offence  of  uttering  notes  for  her  own  benefit,” 
to  applauding  crowds  every  evening.  Both  theatres  are, 
indeed,  what  an  Emerald  Islander  would  call  “  fuller  than 
they  can  hold”  nightly.  On  Saturday  next,  the  Queen’s, 
formerly  the  Tottenham  Street,  is  to  be  added  to  the 
number  ;  and  if  the  manager’s  promissory  notes  are  to  be 
relied  upon,  it  will  not  only  “  deserve  success,”  hut 
“  command  it  also.”  |lcvrgviltc  Somcvjset. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

THIS  HOUR  IS  THINE. 

By  Miss  Jeicsbury. 

Arm,  warrior,  arm  ;  the  banner’d  host  advancing. 

Wait  but  for  thee  to  form  the  battle-line — 

Their  plumes  are  dancing. 

Their  chargers  prancing. 

Arm,  warrior,  arm  ;  this  hour  of  fame  is  thine  ! 

Sing,  maiden,  sing  ;  the  vine-clad  hills  .are  glowing. 

And  pe.asants  bend  beneath  the  fruit  divine ; 

The  herds  are  lowing. 

The  bright  rills  flowing. 

Sing,  maiden,  sing  ;  this  hour  of  joy  is  thine ! 

Dream,  mourner,  dream ;  night-dews  the  Hoovers  arc 
steeping  ; 

The  gather’d  winds  within  their  tents  recline, 

The  c.irth  is  sleeping. 

And  heaven  watch  keeping. 

Dream,  mourner,  dream  ;  this  hour  of  peace  is  thine  ! 

The  sword  for  battle,  and  the  song  for  ple.isure, 

And  lonely  dreams  when  sleep  and  fancy  twine  ; 

But  midst  the  measure 
Beneath  the  treasure. 

Death,  thou  art  waiting,  for  all  hours  are  thine  ! 


LIFE  AND  DEATH. 


To  live  in  cities, — and  to  join 
The  loud  and  busy  throng. 

Who  press  with  mad  and  giddy  haste 
In  pleasure’s  ch.ase  along ; 

To  yield  the  soul  to  fashion’s  rules. 
Ambition’s  varied  strife. 

Borne  like  a  leaf  upon  the  stream, — 

Oh  !  no,  this  is  not  life  / 

To  pass  the  calm  and  pleasant  hours. 

By  wild  wood,  hill,  and  grove, 

And  find  a  heaven  in  solitude. 

With  one  we  deeply  love  ;— 

To  know  the  wealth  of  happiness 
That  each  to  each  can  give. 

And  feel  no  power  can  sever  us, _ 

Ah  I  this  it  is  to  live  ! 

It  is  not  death,  w^hen  on  the  couch 
Of  sickness  we  are  laid, 

With  all  our  spirit  wasted. 

And  the  bloom  of  youth  decay’d  ; 

To  feel  the  shadow  dim  our  eyes. 

And  pant  for  failing  breath  ; 

Then  break  at  length  life’s  feeble  chain/ 
Oh  !  no,  this  is  not  death  t 
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To  part  from  one,  beneath  whose  smiles 
We  long  were  used  to  dwell, 

To  hear  the  lips  we  love  pronounce 
,  A  passionate  farewell ; 

To  catch  the  last  too  tender  glance 
Of  an  adoring  eye. 

And  weep  in  solitude  of  heart;— 

Ah  !  this  it  is  to  die  / 


Gertrude. 


GOOD  XIGHT. 


Good  night !  the  silver  stars  arc  clear 
On  evening’s  placid  brow, — 

We  have  been  long  together,  love, 

AVe  must  part  now  ! 

Good  night ! — I  never  can  forget 
This  long  bright  summer  day 

AVe  past  among  the  woods  and  streams, 

Far,  far  away ! 

Good  night !  we  have  had  happy  smiles, 

Fond  dreams,  and  wishes  true, 

And  holier  thoughts  and  communings, 

And  weeping  too. 

Good  night !  perchance  I  ne’er  may  spend 
Again  so  sweet  a  time. 

Alone  with  Nature  and  with  thee. 

In  my  life’s  prime! 

Good  night  1  yet  ere  we  sever,  love, 

Take  thou  this  faded  tlower. 

And  lay  it  next  thy  heart,  against 
Our  meeting  hour. 

Good  night !  the  silver  stars  are  clear. 

Thy  homeward  way”to  light ; 

Remember  this  long  summer  day, — 

Good  night !  good  night ! 

Gertrui>e» 


I  AM  TOO  SAD  TO  SING  TO-XIGHT. 

I  AM  too  sad  to  sing  to-night. 

But,  oh  !  sing  thou  to  me  ; 

And  let  thy  strain  be  soft  and  low. 

And  let  my  tears  flow  free ! 

For  music  never  fails  to  wake 
A  thousand  memories  dear. 

That  start  to  being  ’neath  its  power, 

As  stars  in  twilight  clear. 

I  cannot  sing !— for  I  have  sung 
On  many  an  eve  like  this, 

AV’hen  sunset  shone  on  hill  and  stream 
AV^ith  golden  loveliness  ; — 

And  one,  whos^  name  I  may  not  breathe, 

Sat  silent  by  my  side, 

AVhose  soul  was  mingled  with  my  own, 

In  love’s  least  earthly  tide. 

And  ever  as  my  song  arose— 

Aly  favourite  mournful  lays. 

The  tears  that  dimm’d  those  lustrous  eyes 
AV’^ere  my  best  meed  of  praise. 

I  cannot  sing  !— for  time  has  brought 
Too  wild  a  change  since  then  ; 

Alas  I  perchance  it  is  decreed 
I  ne’er  shall  sing  again  ! 

I  can  but  weep  ! — sing  thou  to  me 
My  own  sad  simple  lay  ; 

I  feel  not  as  I  felt  before, 

And  he  is  far  away  ! 

Gertrude. 


UTERAIIY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

There  will  shortly  appear,  dedicated  to  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq* 
The  Siege  of  Constantiuople,  a  poem,  in  three  cantos,  by  Nicholas 
Mitchell. 

We  are  glad  to  understand  that  Mr  Kennedy's  poem  of  Tht 
Arrow  and  the  Rose,  has  already  reached  a  second  edition. 

Framlingham,  a  poem,  in  four  cantos,  by  J.  Bird,  is  announced. 

Col  onel  Bouchettc  is  shortly  to  publish  a  Topographical  and  Sta¬ 
tistical  Description  of  the  British  Dominions  in  North  America,  in* 
eluding  Observations  on  Land-granting  and  Emigration,  with  views, 
plans,  &c. 

The  Anti-Materialist,  or  a  Manual  for  A'outh,  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Warner,  F.S.A.,  author  of  **  Literary  Recollections,**  is  in  the  press* 

The  forthcoming  Number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  will  contain 
articles  on  the  following  subjects:— The  Political  Economists,** 
Southey’s  Lives  of  Uneducated  Poets,— Dymond  on  the  Principles 
of  Morality,— Origin  of  the  Homeric  Poems,— Moore’s  Life  of 
Byron,— -The  Military  and  Mob  of  Paris,— Present  State  of  the 
Country'. 

There  is  preparing  for  publication,  a  volume  of  poems,  by  William 
Danby,  Esq.  of  Guisborough. 

Robert  Laitder.- Wc  have  much  pleasure  in  observing  that  a 
prize  of  L.50  has  been  adjudged  by  the  Common  Council  of  Liver¬ 
pool  to  our  townsman,  Mr  Robert  Lauder,  for  his  painting  of  the 
“  Bride  of  Lammermoor,”  being  the  best  picture  painted  expressly 
for  the  Liverpool  Exhibition. 

Chit-chat  from  Adkrdkrn.— The  year  1850  has  been,  in  many 
respects,  an  annus  mirabills  to  the  good  town  of  Aberdeen.  Du¬ 
ring  **  the  year  that’s  awa,”  public  works  have  been  carried  on 
with  great  spirit.  Our  harbour  improvements  and  new  water  works 
have  made  rapid  progress,— the  engine-house  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee, 
and  the  handsome  granite  cistern  in  Union  Place,  have  been  almost 
completed, — the  new  Bridge  of  Don,  and  the  Craiglug  Suspension 
Bridge  over  the  Dee,  have  been  opened, — the  elegant  North  Parish 
Church  in  King  Street,  and  the  Gothic  South  Parish  Church  in 
Belmont  Street,  have  been  erected,— a  wing  has  been  added  to 
Gordon’s  Hospital,  and  an  elegant  faqade  and  new  entrance  to  the 
East  and  W^est  Parish  Churches  have  been  commenced  in  Union 
Street.  During  the  past  year,  too,  the  celebrated  vocalist  Braham, 
the  Rainer  Family  of  Tyrolese  Minstrels,  the  “  self-torturing 
sophist,  wild  Ducrow,”  and  “  the  gentle  Miss  Jarman,”  have  visited 
us  in  succession, — a  new  Member  of  Parliament  has  been  elected  for 
the  Aberdeen  and  Montrose  district  of  burghs, — day  patrol  have 
been  established, — and  Reformation,  North  American,  and  Temper¬ 
ance  Societies  instituted.  Some  fifty  years  ago,  Aberdeen,  like 
Edinburgh  and  Perth,  possessed  its  Magazine,  but  of  late  periodical 
literature  has  not  been  in  a  flourishing  condition  among  us  ;  attempts, 
to  be  sure,  have  been  made  to  revive  it,  in  the  Bee,  the  Censor,  and 
the  Northern  Iris,  but  these  soon  vanished.  An  Aberdeen  Magazine 
has,  however,  again  appeared,  under  the  publishing  auspices  of  our 
spirited  townsman,  Mr  Lewis  Smith,  which  promises  to  do  some¬ 
thing  towards  filling  up  the  vacuum.— Miss  Louisa  Jarman,  from  the 
Edinburgh  Professional  Concerts,  proposes  giving  instructions  in 
singing  during  her  residence  in  this  city. — Deacon  Alexander  Wat¬ 
son,  tailor,  died  a  few  weeks  ago;  and  it  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently 
known,  that  Mr  Watson  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Scotch 
songs  entitled,  “The  kail  brose  of  Auld  Scotland,”  and  “The  wee 
w’ifiekle.”  The  Deacon  made  the  late  Lord  Byron’s  first  pair  of 
brecks,  and,  before  his  death,  was  heard  to  express  his  astonishment 
that  no  notice  of  this  circumstance  had  been  taken  in  the  first  vol. 
of  Moore’s  Life  of  Byron.— During  last  week,  the  Aberdeen  press  has 
produced  the  under-mentioned  publications  : — 1st,  An  Examination 
of  “  A  Protestant’s”  Defence  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Fraser,  and  the  Doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  with  remarks  upon  the  Reformation 
Society,  and  an  Appendix,  containing  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV., 
by  a  Member  of  the  Reformation  Society.  2d,  A  Discourse ;  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  which  was  preached  in  the  West  Church,  on  Sabbath,  the 
22d  August,  1850,  at  the  lecture  instituted  for  inculcating  the  Duty 
of  Man  to  the  inferior  creation,  by  the  Rev.  Abercromby  L.  Gordon, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Aberdeen.  5d,  An  Examination  of  the 
“  Considerations  on  the  Expediency  of  the  Congregation  of  St  Paul’s 
Chapel  in  Aberdeen  uniting  themselves  with  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland,  by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,”  with  a  few 
Remarks  upon  the  Circular  from  Montrose,  by  one  of  the  Managers 
of  St  Paul’s  Chapel.  And,  4th,  The  sixth  Number  of  the  Aberdeen 
Independent,  or  Literary,  Political,  and  Commercial  Repository.— 
Two  medical  brochures  arc  in  the  press,  under  the  following  titles : 
1st,  An  Account  of  a  Case  of  Popliteal  and  Inguinal  Aneurism,  in 
which  the  operation  of  tying  the  External  Iliac  Artery  was  performed 
in  the  Aberdeen  Infirmary,  under  the  direction,  and  by  the  assist¬ 
ance,  of  Mr  Liston  of  Edinburgh,  the  facile  princeps  of  Northern 
Surgeons;  also,  extracts  from  certain  Surgical  Lectures,  published 
in  London,  and  from  unpublished  Lectures,  delivered  in  Aberdeen! 
in  order  to  show  the  similarity  of  views  entertained  by  distinguished 
individuals  in  the  profession,  both  north  and  south  of  the  "Tweed; 
by  a  Radical  Reformer,  not  of  the  constitution,  but  of  the  Aberdeen 
Medical  SchooL  And,  2d,  An  Account  of  a  late  Election  of  a  Sur- 
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geon  to  the  Infirmary  of  Aberdeen*  in  which  satisfactory  reasons 
will  be  given  why  the  candidate*  who  had  the  majority  of  votes  at 
one  period  of  the  canvass*  declined  to  attempt  to  operate,  and  there* 
fore  withdrew  from  the  contest ;  also  extracts  from  certain  Lectures  , 
on  Physiology*  or  Institutes  of  Medicine*  published  in  London*  to 
show  the  exact  similarity  which  exists  between  them*  and  Lectures 
on  the  same  subject  delivered  in  Aberdeen ;  by  a  Tory,  not  of  the 
Constitution*  but  of  the  Aberdeen  Medical  School. 

Chit-Chat  from  Dundek. — Poor  Bass  continues  to  play  to  mi¬ 
serable  houses.  This,  after  all,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at*  when  it  is 
considered  that  he  has  to  contend  with  three  rival  establishments* 
(admi.s.sion  from  one  penny  upwards,)  which  are  supported  by  the 
real  patrons  of  the  drama  here— the  lower  orders. — The  2.5th  day  of 
January — the  natal  day  of  our  immortal  Burns^has  again  p.assed 
over  us  without  any  meeting  here  in  commemoration  of  the  event. 
—A  young  artist  of  great  promise  has  arisen  amongst  us.  He  is  a 
native  of  Durplee*  a!:d  was  bred  to  the  medical  profession.  His  name 
is  Mr  William  Alexander.. His  paintings  are  allowed  to  be  excellent, 
and  his  likenesses  very. stiiking.  i 

Chit-Ch.4t  from  (iLAstiow.— We  can  at  least  boast  of  one  bril¬ 
liant  evening  in  Glasgow  this  season — that  of  Nicholson’s  and  the 
Stockhausens’  Concert.  Our  fine  Assembly  Room  was  crammed 
with  six  hundred  |>€oplc,  comprising  every  thing  that  was  lovely  and 
fashionable  in  Glasgow.  It  was  a  treat  in  more  ways  than  one,  for 
the  performers  were  each  admirable  in  their  own  departments.  They 
were  mucli  pressed  to  return,  but  exercised  the  rare  virtue  of  self* 
denial,  although  a  large  sum  was  guaranteed  to  them  by  Mr  Alexan¬ 
der*  if  they  would  give  a  concert  in  theT  heatre. — Henderson*  one  of 
our  best  portrait  painters,  has  a  collection  of  .Scotch  Proverbs  in  the 
press.  He  has  been  engaged  in  forming  it  for  many  years*  and  it 
will  be  unique. 

Theatrical  Gossip, — It  is  said  that  a  new  Theatre  is  about  to  be 
erected  in  London,  near  bishopsgatc  Street,  towards  which  L.20,000 
have  been  already  subscribed. — The  following  good  story  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  London  papers:  VESTRts’s  Legs. —A  young  fellow 
was  charged  at  Marlborough  Street  Police-office,  some  days  ago,  with 
stealing  several  plaster  casts  from  the  work-shop  of  Mr  Pa])cra,  the 
Italian  modeller.  Among  the  casts  stolen,  were  the  legs  of  Madame 
Vestris,  a  little  above  the  knee,  and  including  the  foot.  The  Magis¬ 
trate  thought  it  possible  that  ether  artists  might  have  spanned  the 
legs  of  the  fair  lady  ;  but  Mr  Papera  said  that  it  was  impossible  these 
casts  could  have  been  made  by  ary  other  artist*  because  he  was  the 
only  person  to  whom  Madame  Vestris  had  ever  ‘  stood’  to  have  a  cast 
taken  of  her  leg ;  and  from  that  Ccast  he  had  made  one  mould  or  model, 
and  only  one,  and  that  was  always  kept  with  the  greatest  care  under 
lock  and  key,  except  w’hen  required  to  be  used  in  his  model-room,  so 
that  no  person  could  possibly  obtain  access  to  it  except  some  one  in 
bis  employ ;  and,  as  for  any  attempt  at  imitation,  that  was  impossible 
to  do  with  success,  for  so  beautiful  and  perfect  was  the  symmetry  of 
the  original,  that  it  was  from  it  atone  the  various  natural  niceties  of 
the  complete  whole  could  be  acquired,  and  to  perfection  formed,  [Is 
the  reporter  a  |)enny-a-line  adorer  of  Madame  ?]  It  seems  Madame’s 
legs  were  not  kept  on  ordinary  sale,  like  common  shop  legs — they 
were  only  cast  to  order,  for  amateurs  and  others.  Mr  Papera  com¬ 
plained  of  the  indignity  offered  to  Madame,  by  exposing  her  legs 
indecently  in  a  shop  window.  The  legs,  Mr  Papera  explained,  not 
only  sold  dearer  than  other  legs,  but  more  readily,  for  most  of  the 
gentlemen  who  bought  them  took  both.  The  prisoner  had  been 
already  committed,  on  a  former  charge ;  so  the  Magistrate  advised 
the  artist  to  add  the  legs  to  the  indictment.  Mr  Papera  was  told  he 
must  produce  them  in  court,  and  identify  them ;  which  he  said  he 
could  easily  do.*’ — Ducrow  is  doing  great  things  in  Liverpool. — Mil- 
man’s  tragedy  of  “  Fazio”  is  to  be  produced  here  next  week,  with 
Miss  Jarman  as  Jlianca,  Jones  is  to  take  a  benefit  on  Monday,  which 
is  announced  as  his  last  appearance.  We  are  sorry  for  it. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

January  22 — 28. 

Sat.  \VUd  Oats,  ^  High  Life  Below  Stairs, 

Mon.  The  Maid  and  the  Magpie,  The  Youthful  Queen,  S^GUderoy, 
Tubs.  Der  Frcischutx,  lie  Lies  tike  Truth,  Iff  The  Robber^ a  Wife, 
Wed.  The  Rlvsts,  Sf  Maaanlcllo, 

Thurs.  Rob  Roy,  4*  HtgA  Life  Below  Stairs, 

Fm.  Guy  Mannerlng,  Sf  Gilderoy,  ' 

TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Drama,  entitled  ”  The  Lombard  Bride,”  lies  at  the  Publlsh- 
erb*.— The  Book  of  Autographs  will  be  returned  in  a  day  or  two. 

Several  articles  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  this  week  must 
lie  over  for  the  consideration  of  the  new  dynasty  ;«^mong  these  are 
the  communication  from  Dr  Poole,  and  various  |)oetical  effusions, 
all  of  which  are  in  safe  custody,  for,  until  its  improvement  becomes 
])erceptible,  we  feel  ronvimeJ  that  no  change  will  take  pi-ace  in  the 
intrinsic  spirit  of  the  I.itcrary  Journal,  and  we  trust  our  numcroui 
and  valued  con  capon  dents  will  continue  to  leud,  os  heretofore,  a 
helping  hand  in  support  of  the  only  weekly  literary  periodical  of 
Scotland,  to  secure  for  it,  if  possible,  a  still  farther  increase  of  that 
e.xtcnsive  popularity,  which,  with  their  aid,  it  at  present  enjoys. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  with  Literatarcy  Science^  and  the  ArU, 

THE  ATRE.ro  YAL. 

^PHE  Public  is  respectfully  informed,  that  Mr 

JONES’S  BENEFIT,  and  LA.ST  APPEARANCE,  is  ap. 
])ointeil  to  l)e  on 

MONDAY,  January  31,  1831, 

When  will  be  performed  O’Keefe’s  favourite  Comedy  of 

WILD  OATS, 

OR  THE  STROLLING  GENTLEMAN. 

Rover  by  Mr  Jones, 

Lady  Amaranth  by  Miss  Jarman. 

To  which  will  be  added  the  ('oniedy  of 

THE  CLANDESTINE  MARRIAGE. 

Arranged  in  Three  Acts. 

Lord  Ogleby  by  Mr  Jones. 

Tickets  and  Places  to  be  hud  at  the  Box-Office,  and  of  Mr  Jones, 
No.  59,  George  Street. 

No.  32,  EAST  SIDE  ST  ANDREW  SQUARE. 
GRAND  STATUE 

OF  Tin: 

IMMORTAL  BURNS, 

- who  walk’d  in  glory  and  in  joy. 

Behind  his  plough,  upon  the  mountain  side,” 

Sculptured  in  stone  by  Grkhnshields,  of  the  size  of  life,  and 
from  the  original  painting  by  the  late  Mr  Petek  Taylor,  is  now 
on  Exhibition. 

Open  from  10  till  4,  and  6  till  9  evening. 

Admittance — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Is.  Children,  Cd. — Season 
Tickets,  o.**.  not  transferable,  to  be  had  of  Constable  and  Co.,  and 
at  the  place  of  Exhibiiion. 


This  day  is  publislicd, 
in  demy  Hvo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

Dedicated  to 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  Esq. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

A  Poem,  in  Three  Cantos. 

By  NICHOLAS  MICH  ELL. 

Smith,  Elder,  aiul  Co.,  Cornhill,  London. 


Just  published. 

Price  5s. 

Beautifully  printed,  and  neatly  done  up  in  canvasSi 

THE  DEATH-WAKE, 

A  NECR03I AUNT. 

.  In  Three  Chimeras, 

By  THOMAS  T.  STODDART. 

Is’t  like  that  lead  contains  her  ? — 

- - - —It  were  too  gross 

To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  the  obscure  grave.” 

Shakspeare* 

**  Never,  we^ellevc,  since  the  days  of  Percy  Bysche  Shelly,  hath 
80  truly  original  and  powerful  a  poem  as  this  been  given  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.”— Nor/A  Briton. 

**  Wc  look  upon  Mr  Stoddart  as  possessing  genius  of  great  pro¬ 
mise.” — Edinburgh  Literary  Journal, 

“  Contains  a  story  of  wild  and  original  interest  and  power.”— SVro/j 
Times, 

**  Shepherd,  Stoddart  has  genius. 

**  North,  He  has.”— Magazine, 

A  very  tender,  imaginative,  and  beautiful  poem  it  is,— better,  wc 
think,  than  any  of  the  kind  which  has  appeared  since  the  advent  of 
Coleridge,  or  the  first  wild  strains  of  Barry  Cornwall — stamped  with 
the  true  impress  of  genius.”— Inrrrwm  Courier, 

”  Contains  some  very  beautiful  minor  poems.” — Saturday  Evsn^ 
ing  Post. 

•*  The  best  of  the  whole  last  year’s  productions.— Mr  Stoddart  is 
full  of  imagination  of  the  right  sort,  and  can  penetrate  the  mysteries 
of  human  feelings  successfully.” — Atlas. 

The  pas.sages  we  quote  say  more  for  the  genius  and  powers  of 
originality  which  Mr  Stoddart  p.''sscsscs,  than  could  any  elaborate 
critique  or  commonplace  encomium.”— University  Ma* 
gazine. 

“  There  is  a  wonderfdl  power  of  poetry  in  the  Death-wake,  and 
something  like  that  decidedly  original  and  characteristic  force  of  ci- 
pression,  which  we  hold  to  be  one  of  the  indispensable  tests  of  a  first* 
rate  mind.” — Edinburgh  Advertiser, 

**  Wo  augur  favourably  of  Mr  Sloddart’s  poetical  talents  from  the 
little  volume  before  us.” — Elgin  Cumier. 

“  We  have  plcvlged  ourselves  that  it  is  a  hook  of  docitlod- and 
superior  talent.  Tlicre  is  in  the  work  much  geuiii : — much  tru^tiJ 
taiutlcs.s  originality.” — Aberdeen  Observer, 

Edinburgh:  Henry  CoNbTAiiLE ;  London:  Hurst, 
and  Co. ;  and  Thomas  Atkinson  and  Co.  Glasgow. 


